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The Hiftory of the Common Law, by Sir Matthew Hale, Knight, 

Lord. Chief Fuftice of England in the Reign of Charies rhe Se» 

Y cond. The Fourth Badition Corre&ed. With Notes, References, 
and fome Account of the Life of the Author. By Charles Ruaning- 

ton, £/. 8vo. 195. 6d. boards, Cadell... . 


: NE of the moft popular, efteemed, and ufeful works on 
ae our jurifprudence, is this Hiftory of the Common Law 
by that great man, and refpectable judge, fir Matthew_Hale, 

« It is needlefs’ (to ufe the fenfible and manly language of the | 
editor) ‘ to mention the rapid fuccefs which attended, or the 
generous applaufe which was beftowed on its firit publication, 
It is fufficient to obferve that it has ever been juftly held in the 
higheft eftimation; and, like the virtue of its author, been uni- 
verfally venerated and admired. Here the fludent will find a 
valuable guide—the barrifter a learned affiftant—the court‘an in- 
difputable authority.’ 

The-laft edition of this work was publifhed fo long fince as 
the year 1739, and for many years paft has been out of print, 
A new impreffion of it has been therefore much called for; 
and the learned barrifter whofe: name appears to this edition, 
h#s executed the tafk of editor with great care and at. 
tention. He has enriched this valuable work with a great 
variety of learned-.and ufeful notes, which the leneth of 
titne elapfed fince fir Matthew Hale compofed, and the variety 
of alterations which our laws have gradually undergone fince 
that time, made in fome degree eceflary. But in order that 
thefe might not be incorporated with the text of fir Matthew 
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Hale, or divert the attention of thofe who may prefer an un- 
interrupted perufal of it, he has thrown the moft weighty and 
material of them together at the end of each chapter. Thefe, 
we may venture to affirm, form a very curious appendix 
to the Hiftory of the Common Law, and will amply repay 
the attention either of the diligent ftudent, or the more 
enlightened barrifter, Sir Matthew Hale’s Analyfis (which 
the learned author of the Commentaries has pronounced the 
moft natural and fcientifical, as well as the moft comprehenfive) 
of the Laws of England, is fubjoined; and the editor has been 
at the pains to form two correct Indexes, (one of the Hiftory 
and the other of the Analyfis,) which are prefented to the 
public, in place of thofe very imperfect tables which accom- 
panied the third edition of thefe works. 

A biographical account of fir Matthew Hale is prefixed, 

which exhibits the piéture of that excellent judge and pious 
man in very amiable colours, and will afford an inftructing 
and animating leffon to thofe who apply themfelves more par- 
ticularly to the ftudy and practice of the law. 
_ In our humble opinion, this work is not confined to the 
profeffors of the law, but feems well worthy of the moft 
ferious attention of every gentleman in the kingdom. That 
our readers may form fome judgement of the fiyle and ability 
of the editor, we fubmit the following quotations to their pe- 
rufal. 


_ © Towards the end of the life of fir Matthew Hale, he re. 
marks that—though religion is the mof animating perfuafion 
that the mind of man can embrace,—though it gives ftrength 
to our hopes and ftability to our refolutions—though it fubdues 
the infolence of profperity, and draws out the fting of afftiction ; 
yet fuch was the profligacy of the reign of Charles II. fo far re- 
moved from found policy and from good manners, that, at this 
eriod of eafe and politenefs, religion was not only grofsly neg- 
feated, but was daily exhibited as an object for the exercife of 
ridicule. To leffen that veneration which is due to religion, is 
a kind of zeal which no epithet is fufficient to ftigmatize ;—it 
3s attacking the ftrongeft hold of fociety, and attempting to de- 
ftroy the firmeft guard of human fecurity. So alarming was 
this advance of impiety to fir Matthew, that he often deplored 
it with unaffe&ted forrow.—.Were it neceflary to evince his ab- 
horrence of it, I might content myfelf with appealing to the 
bright example of his life; but however fufficient that might 
be for the purpofe, it would yet be doing great injuftice to his 
memory not to mention that he employed fome time in ele- 
gant inflructive difquifition on the moft interefting topics of the 
Chriftian religion, Minutely obfervant of the rituals of de- 
: vation, 
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votion, he was, perhaps, fingular in his deportment; but let 
it not be forgotten, that he for a long time concealed the con- 
fecration of himfelf to the ftri€ter duties of religion, left by 
fome adventitious action he fhould bring piety into difgrace. 

‘ He held nothing neceffary but his duty, nothing amiable 
but integrity, nor any thing fhameful but what was vicious. 
By being ingenuous, he not only fecured his independency, but 
raifed himfe!f above flattery or reproach, above menace or mis 
fortane: and thus the redlitude of his condudt, added to the 
‘ greatnefs of his abilities and the eafe of his deportment, not 
only gained him univerfal refpe&t, but rendered him more con- 
gpicuous than any of his contemporaries,’ 


Our author’s report of the Dutchefs of Kingfton’s Cafe, is 
INtroduced in the following manner : 


‘ Though numerous authorities may be educed to prove that 
the power of the courts ecclefiaftical has been recognized by the 
courts of common law, and that their decifions have ever been 
confidered as conclufive upon every queftion over which they 
have been accuftomed to exercife original jurifdiction; yet, 
the recent cafe of the dutchefs of Kingiton, has thrown fuch a 
glare of light upon the fubjeét, that [have taken the liberty to 
{ubjoin a trifling report of that memorable tranfa@ion. 

‘ Her grace was tried before the peers,.in parliament, for bie 
gamy; the indictment itating that fhe ‘* being the wife of Au- 
guftus john Hervey, felonioufly did marry and take to hufband 
Evelyn Pierrepont, duke of Kingfton, her former hufband being 
then alive.” After her grace had pleaded to the indi&tment, 
and before the cafe on the part of the profecution was entered 
into, fhe obferved that in refpe& to the fuppofed contract of 
marriage with Mr. Hervey, and which was the fole ground of 
profecution, fhe had, prior to her marriage with the duke of 
Kingtton, inftituted a fuit in the confiftory court of the bifhop 
of London, caufa jactitationis matrimomi ; that in that fuic 
Mr. Hervey was the party libelled, and of courfe the party. de- 
fendant; that though in his defence he infifled on the marriage, 
yet the court ecclefiaflical declared that fhe was free from any 
matrimonial contra& with Mr. Hervey; that the fentence being 
unreverfed and unimpeached, was, as fhe humbly conceived, 
_conclufive ; that therefore no other evidence ought to be re- 
ceived by their lordthips in refpect to that pretended marriage ; 
for that a court of competent jurifdiftion having decided the 
point, it would not only be illegal, but in vain, to call parol 
evidence to fubftantiate the fact. 

« After fome altercation, the proceedings in the fuit of jace 
titation were permitted to be read de ene ef. By the fentence 
it was in form decreed that the prefent defendant was ‘ free 
from all matrimonial contrads or efpoufals; more efpecially 
with the faid Augultus Jolyn Hervey,” who was by the fen- 
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tence enjoined to ‘ perpetual filence- as to the premifes li- 
’ bellate.”” 

‘ This fentence being read, the counfel for her grace, after 
flating that the noble prifoner had, fubfequent to the fentence, 
and in confidence of its legality, married the late duke of Kings 
fion, obferved that they did not know of any court, in which 
the conftitution of this kingdom had vefted any authority to de- 
cide on the rights of marriage, but the ecclefiaftical ; and they 
believed that it would not be contended, that the courts of com- 
mon law had any fuch original jurifdi@ion. They admitted that. 
marriage might incidentally be determined in the courts of com- 
mon ‘law, as abfolutely neceffary to the due adminiftration of 
juftice ; but, they infifted, that whenever the proper forum had 
decided on the queftion, the courts of common law had never 
taken upon themfelves to examine into the grounds, nor in the 
leaft to queftion the validity of that determination. Hence they 
fubmitted that the fentence, being unimpeached and not re- 
verfed, was conclufive fo long as it remained in force, and that 
of neceflity it muft be received in evidence in all courts and in 
all places, where the fubje&t of that marriage fhould become 
a point of litigation ; on the whole, therefore, they trufted, that 
it would repel all teftimony, and, of confequence, make it im- 
proper to flate any.- 

‘ Aqueftion of this magnitude required more than ordinary 
time for elucidation and decifion. On the firft day, (Monday 
the rsth of April, 1776,) it was very ably argued by Mr. Wal- 
lace, Mr. Mansfield, Dr. Calvert, and Dr. Wynne, in fupport 
of the fentence ; all of whom contended, that from the legal 
authorities which they had adduced, in fupport of the pofition 
which they had advanced, there was no ground to impeach the 
fentence ; that it was fidal and conclufive; that the indictment 
was therefore indefenfible ; and that as no evidence could be re- 
ceived, it would be idle and impertinent, and of no ufe to 
ftate-any. , 

-* On Tuefday, the 16th of April, the counfel for the profe- 
cution were heard in anfwer to thefe objedtions. 

« After premifing that the debate was of a very fingular com- 
pleftion, upon a point perfeQly new in experience, not ana- 
logous to any known rule of proceeding in fimilar cafes, nor 
founded on any principle which had been flated, they infifted, 
that if the fentence was a definitive and preclufive objeftion to 
all enquiry, the prifoner ought to have pleaded in bar of the 
indi€tment ; or have relied upon it in evidence under her plea 
of not guilty. To fay that fuech a motion was wholly unpre- 
cedented, went, as they contended, a: great way in conclufion 
againft it. ‘To fay that fuch a rule would be inconfiftent with 
the plea, and repugnant to the record, feemed to them obvioufly 
decifive. ‘* After putting herfelf, (continued thefe ingenious 
advocates) for trial upon God and your‘lordfhips, fhe beiceches 
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you not to hear her tried.” By this mode, added they, ‘ everY 
{fpecies and colour of guilt, within the compafs of the indidt™ 
ment, is neceflarily admitted; the crime muft therefore b° 
taken as proved, in its greateft extent, with every bafe and everY 
hateful aggravation, that it can poflibly admit; the firft mar” 
riage folemaly celebrated, perfectly confummated ; the fecond? 
wickedly accomplifhed by pradtifing a concerted fraud upon a 
court of juftice, and that in order to obtain a collufive fentence 
againft the firft.” After thus expatiating in general terms, they 
proceeded to controvert the principles and the authorities which 
had been advanced in favour of the prifoner; and after eftab- 
lifhing the pofitions for which themfelves contended, they ins 
ferred that the motion was wholly inadmiflible; that it was in- 
confiftent with, and repugnant to all order, and every mode of 
trial, to debate on imaginary topics of defence, before the 
charge was publicly and fully heard, and that it was equally fo, 
for we court to refolve abftraé& queflions, upon hypothetical 

rounds. 

| © The judicious manner in which this argument was main- 
tained on the part of the profecution, reflects the higheft ho- 
nour on the gentlemen who conduéted.it. he advocates were, 
Mr. attorney- general Thurlow *, Mr. folicitor-general Wedder- 
burn +, Mr. Dunning, and Dr. Harris.—Mr. attorney-general, 
in concluding his {peech, remarked, that the fentence was con- 
clufive upon the prifoner, but merely void as againft the reft of 
the world; ‘* fhe is therefore (continued this learned and elo- 
quent lawyer) a wife, only for the purpofe of being punifhed 
asafelon. ‘The crime has been dete&ted. The inconvenient 
confequences of guilt are the bars which God and the order of 
nature have fet againft it: but they have not been found fuf- 
ficient. It demands the interpofition of public authority, with 
feverer checks, to refirain it. Why is fhe thus hampered with 
the fentence which fhe fabricated ? becaufe fhe fabricated it: be- 
caufe juftice will not permit her to alledge her own fraud, for 
her own behoof: nor hear her complain of a wrang, which /Le 
herfelf has wantonly committed. 

‘‘ Is a fentence pronounced between two certain perfons ad- 
miffible evidence againft others? Is this fpecies of fentence fo? 
Is either admiffible againft the king in any public profecution— 
in this particular fort of profecution? is fuch evidence probable 
only, or conclufive,—againft the parties to it—againft ftrangers 
—againft the king—-and in what cafes? What, if it were ob- 
tained by collufion? What, if by ner collufion? Will it ferve 
weR? May sue offer it fafely ? How much will it prove againft 
her? What evidence will do to prove thecoliufion? There is 
no end of fuch queftions. Were it poflible for your lordfhips to 
flop this profecution here, I have no defire to wound the mind 
of any perfon, unneceflarily, if fo painful a duty may be dif. 
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penfed with. But I have rather wondered to hear fuch hopes as 
thefe thus far encouraged, or even entertained, on the part of 
the prifoner; with confidence enough to make it worth her 
while to avow, in this ftage of the bufinefs, that fhe had rather 
have every thing prefumed againft her, than hear any thing 
proved ; and to difclofe to your lordfhips, not an anxiety to 
clear her injured innocence, ,but a dread of the enquiry.” 


The editor then ftates the queftions which were fubmitted to 
the judges, with their opinions, as delivered by the chief juf- 
tice of the common pleas. 


What follows is a very full, accurate and entertaining note 
on the fubjugation of the Welth. 


‘ Though Wales, fays the editor, unconquered and unculti- 
vated, for ages preferved its independence againift the continued 
attempts of a great, and of a powerful people, to fubjeét it ; yet 
whether this may with greater propriety be afcribed to courage, 
to the fituation of the country, or to a want of that, whatever it 
may be, which flimulates the ambition of conquerors, is not 
perhaps fo eafy to determine; certain however it is, that the 
Saxons, inftigated more by revenge, than by any folid advan- 
tage which could poflibly have been derived from the conquett 
of fuch a country, continually exerted every effort to fubdue it. 

¢ At what period the Britons were firft called Welth, or from 
whence the word Wallia is derived, is not, I believe, as yet 
afcertained : Jaborious may have been the refearches, various, 
no doubt, are the conjetures. From whatever crigin the word 
may have been derived, itis not, however, unreafonable to fup- 
pofe that it was at firft a term of reproach applied by the Saxons; 
the Welfh having almoft invariably denominated themfelves 


Cymry.’ 


He then proceeds to controvert the opinion of Mr, juftice 
Blackftone, that ‘‘ the king of England’s eldeft fon became, 
as A MATTER OF Course, their titular prince.” 


As to the expreflion jure feodale fubje@a, in the ftatute of 
Rhudlan, the editor confiders it to be very remarkable. 


¢ As it is believed that no initancecan be found of a jus- 
feodale prevailing In EncLtanb 3 we hear indeed of the word 
feodum, and the diftinétion between the -fecdum novum and the 
feodum antiquum; but of a REGULAR sysTEM Of feodal law, 
which this expreflion feems to indicate, there are bat very flight 
traces., Edward however was a conqueror, and had a right 
to make ufe of his own words in the preamble to his own 
Jaw. 

« It may not be impertinent to obferve that though of late 
years fome very ingenious attempts have been made to explain 
our ancient common Jaw, by feodal principles, yet it is evident, 
that neither Littleton nor his learned and laborious commentator, 
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feem to have known that fuch a law had ever had any prevalence 
in any part of Europe.’ 


In treating of the union of Wales with England, Mr. Run- 
nington remarks that, 


‘ In the reign of Henry the VIIth. who was defcended from 
the princes of North Wales, the Welfh experienced greater fa- 
vour; and by his fon and fucceffor Henry VUI. the umion of 
England and Wales was happily and politically effetted. Pre- 
vious fteps having been taken to introduce a union of laws be- 
tween the two countries, the finifhing ftroke to the independency 
of the Welfh was, as Dr. Blackftone remarks, given by the 
ftat. 27 Hen. VIIF. cap. 26. which at the fame time gave the 
utmoft advancement to theircivil profperity.—The ftatutes 34 
and 35 Hen. VIII. cap. 26. confirms the fame. This act. not 
only adds farther but alfo contains a more complete code of re- 
gulations, for the adminiftration of juftice, with fuch precifion, 
and fuch accuracy, that no one claufe of it, according to Mr. 
Barrington, hath ever yet occafioned a doubt, or required an 
explanation. 

‘ Thus were united a people hitherto diftra&ted with con- 
tinual animofity, and thus, (to ufe the words of the elegant com- 
mentator,) were this brave people gradually conquerec into the 
enjoyment of true liberty ; being infenfibly put upon the fame 
footing, and made fellow-citizens with their conquerors. 

* With the greateft deference to fuch refpectable authorities 
as Mr. sattife Blackftone, and Mr. Barrington, the ftatute of 
34 and 35 Henry V1II. cannot now be deemed a complete code 
of regulations for the adminiftration of juftice in Wales; in 
crath, whoever attentively confiders the mode of judicial pro- 
ceedings as conduéted in Wales, compared with that which is 
purfued in this kingdom, muft immediately acknowledge the 
manifeft fuperiority of the latter. Itis troe that they have in 
Wales a court which is fomewhat improperly nominated the 
court of grand feflions, in which is tranfacted, ali profeffional 


bufinefs, either at Jaw, or in equity. It is equally true that: 


in general the learned judge, in tne trial of a caufe, will deliver 
an elaborate fpeech to the jury,—all this is true; but if it is 
apparent, that the common people are in general ignorant of 
the Englifh language—that in Wales they are not, as I appre- 
hend, permitted to try caufes by fpecial juries—that where the 
caufe of action exceeds ten pounds, the parties may try it at the 
next EF, oglifh county, by which means either the plaintiff or the 
defendant is frequently obliged, at a great expence, and at great 
trouble, to bring witnefies from a very diftant part, to try a 
very trifling caule, and by fuch means affording to the opulent 
too frequent opportunities to harrafs and opprefs the indigent— 
it muft be obvious that what was originally intended as’ a bene- 
fit, is now become a grievance—and that as the reafon for trying 
caules in the next Englith county has long fince ceafed, the prac- 
tice fhould ceafe alfo.— Were the judicial proceedings in every 
4 Te- 
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re(peét the fame as in England, and Wales joined to the Englith 
circuits, there would not then, perhaps, exift any partial dif- 
tinction between the inhabitants of England-and of Wales— 
they would then have the fame laws, the fame juftice, the fame 
government, and, in time, the fame language. It is true that 
the natives of this country are fomewhat untractable in their 
difpofitions, and to which it may be attributed that they feldom, 
however deferving, rife to eminence in any department ;—it 
may, however, be the mott pleafing reflection to the gentlemen 
of Wales, tiat, unplaced and unpenfioned, they are perhaps 
the only part of the fiate, who have not had fome fhare in the 
profits of government, and -enjoyed fome part of the public 
fpoils. Onthe whole, it is to be hoped by every one who un- 
derftands, and underftanding wifhes to promote the real intereft 
of the principality, that every diftin€tion between England and 
Wales, whetner arifing from a difference of manners and of 
cuitoms—from the mode of adminiltering juftice, or even from 
the language itfelf, may be entirely done away.’ 


( 
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Ghe H-flory and Pra&ice of Civil ASions, particularly in the Court 
of Common Pleas. By the (ate Lard Chief Baron Gilbert. - Tée 
Third Edition, 800, 5). ‘Uriel. 


T is a circumftance much to ‘be lamented, that thofe books 
which are neceffary to the ftudy of the law, are in general 
worfe edi-ed, than any others. Of this remark, there cannot 
be a ftronger inftance, than the prefent edition of ** The 
Hiftory of Civil AGions.’”’—Though this was originally a poft- 
humous publication, yet there is not a doubt but the greateft 
part of the work was compofed by the. learned judge whofe 
name it bears,*and to whofe genius and ability it is an high 
and indifputable teftimony,—The imperfe& and unconne&ed 
ftate in which the author left it, induced a very probable, in- 
deed we may fay, an incontrovertible conjeéture, that he ne- 
ver intended it for publication.—After his deceafe, however, 
it unluckily fell into the hands of perfons who were totally un- 
acquainted with either its merits or its defe&is ; who, in hopes 
of acquiring f{cmrething from the fan&ion of his name, a 

after publifhed it, ** with all its imperfetions on its head.” 
Its errors were foon difcovered—end the temerity and i wld 
rance of the publifher were univerfally reprobated and con- 
demned.—The firft edition going off, a fecond was pub- 
lifhed ; —in this indeed, fome, but very few, errors were 
corredied ; and, ftrange to tell! fhe greater and more pal- 
pable ones were fuffered to remain: notwithftanding which, 
in the-courfe of a few years, the fecond edition was entirely 
die 
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difpofed of. Such being the cafe, the profeffion were not too 
fanguine in hoping that as the glaring. as well as the trivial 
errors of the book had been repeatedly pointed out, that it 
would be minutely corrected ; and the third edition be what, 
in honour to the author, and in juftice to the profeffion it 
ought to have been, as near perfection as poffible.-—The third 
edition is now publifhed. On this edition we have. beftowed 
the moft ferious perufal, and are forry to inform our readers 
that it is equally deficient as the preceding one; with this 
unpleafing circumftance, that it is burthened with a number 
of unneceflary and inelegant intrufions, which the editor is 
pleafed to term ‘ notes.’— Grammatical inaccuracies, imper- 
tinent authorities, ftrange pofitions, and unwarrantable cone. 
clufions, are too apparent to efcape the notice of an attentive 
editor. — Errors of this compleétion, however, ftill continue 
to difguft the learned and judicious ; and though more than 
one half of the chapters ought to have been tranfpofed, yet 
they ftill remain in their original ftate of impropriety and 
diforder. | 
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The Univerfal Gardentr and Botanif?; or, a General DiGionary of 
Gardening and Botany. Exhibiting in Botanical Arrangement, 
according to the Linnzan Sy/tem, every Tree, Shrub, and Herb- 
aceous Plant, that merit Culture, either for Use, Ornament, or 
Curiofity, in every Department of Gardening. Together with 
Praéical Direions for performing the various Mecharical Ope- 
rations of Gardening in general, By ‘Thomas Mawe, Gardener 
to bis Grace the Duke of Leeds; and John Abercrombie, 
Authors of Every Man bis Own Gardener, &c.. 4tts 11. 75. bound, 
Robinfon. [Concluded from p. 193.] 


| tay our laft Review we entered on the examination of this 
comprehenfive fyftem of practical gardening and botany, 
which abounds with a vait variety of ufeful matter, and ap- 
pears evidently to be the work of men of great experience in 
thofe departments. | 

From the operative part of gardening, wheré the,moft plain 
and explicit direflions are every where given by thefe au- 
thors, we fhall prefent our readers with fome paflages relative 
to Pruning. . 

‘ Pruning is an operation of the knife performed upon trees 
occafionally, in order both to give them any defired form, and 
to retrench or reduce irregular and redundant or fuperfluous 
growths, or whatever creates confufion and diforder, . 

: : * But 
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¢ But this operation~is particularly neceffary to be practifed on 
many forts of fruit-trees, more efpecially the dwarf forts, fuch as 
all kinds of wall and efpalier fruit-trees;, it is alfo neceflary to 
be performed occafionally upon ftandard trees, both dwarfs and 
half and fall ftandards, to all of which proper pruning is ne- 
ceflary ; fome forts annually, as all kinds of wall trees, efpa- 


- Tiers, and moft other dwarf or trained fruit-trees ; which’ being 


requifite in order to preferve the proper figure, and to keep 
them within their limited bounds, as well as to promote fruit- 
fulnefs ; but as to common ftandards whofe heads having full 
feope of growth every way, they require but very little pruning, 
except juft to retrench any occafional redundancy, il!-growing 
branch, and dead wood. Wall trees and efpaliers however, re- 
quire a general regulation of pruning twice every year, in fum- 
mer to retrench the evidently fuperfluous and ill-placed fhoots of 
the year, and to train in a fupply of the moft regular ones ; 
and in winter to give a general regulation both to the fupply 
of young wood Ieft in fammer and to the old branches where 
neceflary. 

« For in pruning wall trees and efpaliers it is to be obferved, 
that as thefe trees having their branches arranged with great re- 
gularity to the right and left one above another parallelly, about 
five or fix inches afunder, forming a regular {pread, fo as the 
branches ofeach tree completely covers a certain fpace of wall- 
ing, &c. and as the whole fpread of branches conftantly-fend 
forth every year'a, great number of unneceflary and ufelefs 
fhoots ; and that as each tree being limited to a certain fpace, 
as juft obferved, an annual pruning is confequently moft necef- 
fary to retrench the redundancies, and all irregular and bad 
fhoots to give the proper bearing branches due room, as well as 


-to enable us to confine each tree within its allotted limits, con- 


fiftent with its speniar form.’ 
* —£ We muft therefore be careful to eafe the trees of every 


thing that is either fuperfluous, irregular, or hurtful, by pruning 
twice.every year, a fummer and a winter pruning. We call that 
fuperfluous which though good and well placed, yet are more 
than are wanted or can be properly laid in, and that irregular 
which is fo ill placed as it cannot be trained with regularity to 
the wall or efpalier, fuch as all fore-right fhoots,. being fuch as 
grow,immediately from the front or back of the branches in a 
fore-right dire€tion, which though good of themfelves, yet their 
fituation renders them irregular or unfit for training ; and we 
call that hurtful which is in itfelf of bad growth, fuch as all 
very rank or fingularly luxuriant rudé fhoots; fo that the fuper- 
fluous or redundant growths fhould be thinned by pruning out 
all that feem to caufe confafion, and the irregular and hartful 
rank fhoots fhould be difplaced, cutting every thing of all thefe 
forts off quite clofe to the place from whence they proceed, leav- 
ing however a proper fupply, more or lefs, of the regular or beft 
piaced fide-fhoots where neceflary, fo as to preferve every 7 
we 
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well furnifhed with bearing wood, trained ftraight and clofe to 
the wall or efpalier at equal diftances; obferving fome fort of 
wall-trees, &c. require a general annual fupply of young wood, 
fuch as peach and all other trees which bear only on the fhoots 
of a year old ; others require only an occafional fupply of wood, 
fuch as apples, pears, &c. and all other kinds that bear on the 
old wood of from two or three to ten or twenty years old or 
more, fo that the fame branches continuing in bearing many 
years, the trees require only a fupply of young fhoots now and 
then to replace any worn out and dead branches, 

‘ For the myftery of pruning confifts in being well acquainted 
with the nature of bearing of the different forts of trees, and 
forming an early judgment of the future event of fhoots and 
branches, and many other circumftances, for which fome prin- 
cipal rules may be given ; but there are particular inftances which 
cannot be judged of but upon the {pot, and depends chiefly upon 
practice and obfervation. 

‘ The nature or mode of bearing of the different forts of 
wall and efpalier trees, &c. is materially to be confidered in 
pruning. 

‘ For example, peaches, nectarines, apricots, &c. all pro- 
duce their fruit principally upon the young wood of a year old, 
that is, the fhoots produced this year bear the’fruit the year fol« 
lowing, and the fame of every year’s fhoots, fo that confe- 
quently, in all thefe trees, a general fupply of the bef regular 
fhoots of each year muft be every where preferved at regular 
diftances quite from the very bottom to the extremity of the tree 
on every fide in fuch order as to feem coming up regularly one 
after another, which being trained principally all at full length 
all fummer: but in winter pruning, a general fhortening lefs or 
more, according to the ftrength of the different fhoots, is ne- 
ceflary, in order to promote their throwing out more effectually 
a fupply of young wood the enfuing fummer, in proper places 
for training in for next year’s bearing, the fryit being gene- 
rally produced all along their fides immediately from the eyes, 
they rarely forming any confiderable fruit-fpurs, as in the 
apple, pear, &c. but the fame fhoots both produce the fruit 
and a fupply of fhoots at the fame time for the fucceeding year’s 
bearing. 

¢ Vines alfo produce their fruit always upon the young wood, 
fhoots of the fame year arifing from the eyes of the laft year’s wood 
only, and muft therefore have a general fupply of the beft re- 
gular fhoots of each year, trained in, which in winter pruning 
muft be fhortened to a few eyes in order to force out fhoots from 
their lower parts only, properly fituated to lay in for bearing the 
following year.’— 

—‘ And as to apple, pear, plum, and cherry trees, they ge- 
nerally bear principally on fpurs arifing in the wood of from 
two or three to ten or twenty years old, the fame branches and 
{purs continuing bearing a great number of years, fo that hav- 
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ing once procured a proper fet of branches, in the manner al- 
teady directed, to form a fpreading head, no farther fupply of 
wood is wanted than only fome occafional fhoots now and then 
to fapply the place of any worn-out or dead branch as before 
hinted; the above mentioned fpurs or fruit-buds are fhort ro- 
buft fhoots, of from about half an inch to one or two inches 
Jong, arifing naturally in thefe trees, firft towards the extreme 
parts of the branches of two or three years old, and as the. 
branch encreafes in length the number of fruit-buds encreafe 
likewife accordingly : this therefore determines, that, in the ge- 
neral courfe of pruning all thefe kind of trees, their branches 
that are trained in for bearing muft not be pruned or fhortened, 


but trained at full length ; for if they were fhortened it would. 


diveft them of the very parts where fruit-buds would have firft 
appeared, and inftead thereof, would throw out a number of 
ftrong unneceffary wood-fhoots, from all the remaining eyes ; 
therefore Jet all the fhoots or branches of thefe trees be trained 
principally at full length, and as they advance fti!l continue 
them entire, thus they will all readily form the afore mentioned 
Jittle fpurs or fruit-buds from almoft every eye; when indeed 
there is a vacancy, and there-is only one fhoot, where two or 
three may be requifite, in which cafe only pruning or fhort- 


ening is allowable in thefe trees, to force out the fupply re- 


quired.— - 

—* Summer pruning. —The fummer pruning is a moft necef- 
fary Operation.; every one muft know that in fpring and fummer 
wall and efpalier trees abound with a great number of young 
fhoots that require thinning and other reforms to preferve the 
beauty of the trees and encourage the fruit, and the fooner it is 


performed the better; it 1s therefore advifeable to hegin this 


work in May, or early in June, and timely difburthen the trees 
of all evidently redundant or fuperfluous growth and ill placed 
and bad fhoots, which may be performed with confiderably more 
expedition and -exaétnefs than when after the trees have fhot a 
confiderable length and run into confufion and diforder by their 
fhoots forming ‘a thicket, when it will in a manner be impoffible 
to fee what you are about; befides the difadvantage of choaking 
up the fruit behind fuch a thicket of wood and leaves: it is 
therefore of great importance to perform this-operation in the 
month of May or early in June, or when the fame year’s 
fhoots are fufficiently formed to enable you to make a proper 
choice, and tender enough asto require no other inftrument 
than the thumb to difplace the bad growths and fuperfluities,’— 

—‘* In performing this work of winter pruning, it is proper 
to unnail or loofen great part of the branches, particularly of 
peaches, neétarines, apricots, vines, arid fuch other trees, as re- 
quire an annual fupply of young wood. 

« Firft look over all the principal or mother branches, and ex- 
amine if any are worn out or not furnifhed with parts proper 
for bearing fruit, according to the rules before illuftrated with 
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refpe& to the nature of bearing of the different forts of trees; 
and let fuch branches be cut down to the great branch from 
which they proceed, or to any lower fhoot or good branch they 
may fupport toward their bottom part, leaving thefe to fupply 
its place; likewife examine if any branches are become too lon 

for the allotted fpace either at fides or top, and let them be re- 
formed accordingly by fhortening them down to fome lower 
fhoot or branch properly fituated to fupply the place, being care- 
ful that every branch terminates in.a young fhoot of fome fort for 
a leader, and not ftumped’ off at the extremity, as is too often 
practifed by unfkilful pruners. 7 

¢ From the principal or larger branches pafs to the thoots of 
the year, which were trained up in fummer, firft cutting out 
clofe all fore-right and other irregular fhoots that may have been 
omitted in the fummer pruning ; likewife all very weak thoots, 
and thofe of very luxuriant growth, unlefs it be neceflary to 
. keep fome to fupply a vacant place; then of the remaining re- 
gular fhoots, you are to felect a greater or fmaller portion to 
leave either as -a general. fupply for’ next year’s bearing, as in 
the cafe for peach, neCtarine, apricots, vines, and figs ; or only 
fome occafianal fhoots, as in apples, pear, plum, and cherry 
trees, to-~upply the place of any bad or dead branch. 

‘ But as peach, -nectarines, apricots, vines, and figs, always 
bear principally on the year-old wood as before noticed, a gene-~ 
ral fupply of young fhoots muft be left in every part from bot- 
tom to top at regular diftances, all of which, except the fig, 
muft be more or lefs fhortened according to their fituation and 
ftrength to encourage their furnifhing more readily a proper 
fupply of fhoots in {pring and fummer for next year’s bearing, 
as before obferved, leaving the ftrongeft fhoot always the longeit, 
as is more fully explained under each of their refpective grnera ; 
bot as the figs always bear towards the end of the fhoots they mutt 
not be fhortened. 

¢ And with refpe& to the apples, pears, plums, cherries, &c. 
as they continue to bear on.the old branches of from two. or 
three to many years flanding, they only require an occafional 
fupply of young wood, according as the branches become unfit 
for bearing and want removing, fo fhould accordingly train in 
here and there in proper places fome good regular young fhoats 
towards the lower part, to be coming gradually forward to a 
bearing ftate, to be ready to replace worn out and other ufelefs 
branches; and what fhoots are not-now wanted for that pur- 
pofe cut them out clofa, not leaving any {pur or ftump, as every 
one of which, as we before obferved, would puth out feveral 
firong. unneceffary fhoots the next {pring to the prejudice both 
of the trees and fruit: have particular regard to preferve the 
fhoots at the termination -of all the already trained branches 

entire, not however fuffer more than one fhoot to terminate 
each branch; preferveyalfo carefully all the proper fruit-fpurs ; 
likewife obferve, that the fupply of young wood o¢cafionally re- 
iesvec, 
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ferved, and the branches in general of thefe trees, fhould all 
be trained in at full length, and continued fo in future, as far 
as the limited fpace will admit, and according as any extend 
above the wall or efpalier or any where beyond their proper 
limits, they fhould be pruned down with difcretion to fome con- 
venient bud, or lateral fhoot, or lower branch, which train alfo 
entire. 

‘ In this pruning, as in the fummer drefling, it is of im- 

ortance to have a ftrict eye to the lower parts of wall-trees, &c. 
to fee if there is any prefent vacancy or any that apparently will 
foon happen, in which cafes, if any good fhoot is fituated con- 
tiguous, it fhould be trained in, either at full length, or fhorten 
it toa few eyes to force out two or more fhoots if they fhall 
feem neceflary ; for precaution fhould ever be obferved in taking 
care to have betimes a fufficient ftock of young wood coming for- 
ward to fill up any cafual vacancy, and fubftitute a new fet of 
branches in place of futh as are either decayed or ftand in need 
of retrenchment.’— | " 

—‘ Bad pruning ruins many a good tree, as is obfervable in 
numerous gardens, where the wall trees and efpaliers appear as 
a ftumped hedge, pruned every year, yet never produce any 
tolerable crop of fruit. 

¢ The reafon is, the operation or art of pruning is much 
more generally practifed than underftood ; different pruners have 
different ideas of pruning: mdany proceed upon little or no prin- 
ciple, and often prune all trees alike; and their idea of pruning 
often confifts in retrenching annually moft of the young fhoots, 
and fhorten all the branches of every tree without exception, to 
the great injury of fome forts, and retarding their bearing : 
likewife many pruners, in retrenching the fuperfluous and irre- 
gular fhoots, inftead of cutting clofe, as formerly obferved, they 
often itump them off to about one or two inches long; thefe 
remaining ftumps fhoot out again from every eye, and fills the 
tree with more numerous ufelefs fhoots than before, which be- 
ing alfo pruned down to ftumps of an inch or two long, as 
above, practifing the fame every pruning, fo as in the courfe of 
a few years every branch is loaded with clufters of large rugged 
barren fpurs, formed wholly of the ftumps of fhortened fhoots, 
occupying the places where fruit-buds might be expected : it is 
alfo obfervable, that many pruners think every branch of ail 
forts of wall trees whatfoever muft, inthe annual pruning, un- 
dergo the difcipline of the knife, fo fhorten all without diftinc- 
tion and reluctance, often too with fo much feverity on trees 
that fhould not be fhortened, as to deflroy the very parts where 
fruit-buds would have been produced, they thinking this ge- 
neral fhortening neceffary to ftrengthen the branches, which, 
however, in many forts, promotes a too vigorous growth, par- 
ticularly in trees that produce their-fruit on natural fpurs, form- 
ing themfelves gradually all along the fides of the branches, 

firtt towards the extreme parts; that fhortening not only er 
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off thefe firft fruitful parts of the branches, but throws the fap 
back with fo much vigour to the remaining buds, that inftead 
of forming fruit fpurs almoft every bud pufhes out luxuriant 
fhoots, and the trees are continually crowded with unnecefiary 
wood, caufing a great annual trouble to retrench it, without the 
pleafure of having a quarter of acrop of fruit: befides the an- 
nually cutting out fo much ftrong wood is very prejudicial to 
fome forts of fruit-trees.’ 


In the botanical department of this work the authors have 
ftri@ly adhered to the fexual fyftem of the late celebrated Lin- 
nzus, as laid down in his Genera && Species Plantarum. They 
obferve that a genus of plants, however numerous the fpecies 
may be, and however different in their growrh, external ha- 
bit, and duration, comprifes fuch as agree in all the parts of 
a flower ; and thefe affording the anly generical charaGers, on 
them is founded the principle of diftinftion now univerfally 
eftablithed by the Linnzan fyftem of botany, 


‘ The charaéters of the genera, fay they, contain a defcrip- 
tion of each particular part of the flower, as the calix, corolla 
ftamina, piftillum, pericarpium, femen, and receptaculum : 
which being the feven parts of fructification, and the moit oho 
fential and invariable parts of plants, and confequently the only 
parts that can determine the generical characters; and the 
ftriking fingular mark of each of the above parts of the Aower 
muft run through all the fpecies of each refpective genus, ac 
cording to the defcriptive characters in the beginning of every 
genus throughout this work; whereby, as afore-mentioned, 
every fuch aflemblage of plants, however few Or numerous, fo 
agreeing in their froctification, :form a genus. 

‘ By arranging every aflemblage of plants agreeing in their 
fructification, under one denomination or generical name, ren- 
ders botany more fimple and eafy, which-by the ancients was 
but little underfiood ; as with them, almoft every fpecies was a 
genus, and they had no conception of giving one. common or 
general name to a number of plants, which although agreeing in 
their flower, they could not difcover poffeffed any thing in com- 
mon ; for the minute parts of the fructification which lay the 
foundation of our prefent fyftems, were then but little known, 
and as little attended to, as in fa& the root: port or external 
habit of plants, their duration, mode, and times of flowerin 
and their ufes, both medicinal and oéconomical, former! fare 
nifhed the fole characteriftical diftinétion, all of which however, 
are vague and indeterminate; but as the fruétification is con- 
ftantly the fame in every refpeCtive genera, nothing but -thete 
parts can with certainty be employed in determining each feparate 

enus. 

B Plants and trees of the fame genus generally poffefs like me- 
dicinal powers. As forexample, garlick, onion, and leek, be- 
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Jong to the genus allium; cinnamon, camphire, and faflafras be- 
long to the genus /aurus ; fouthernwood, wormwood, mugwort, 
&c. belong to the genus artemi/fia. 

‘ Trees which belong to the fame genus, will alfo all take 
by grafting or budding upon each other: as for inftance; pear, 
apple, and quince, being all of the genus pyrus, take freely upon 
one another ;-plum, apricot, cherry, and bird cherry, &c. bes 
ing all of the genus prunus alfo, grow upon ftocks of each other ; 
almond, peach, and neétarine belong to the genus amygdalus, 
and grow upon one another; currant and goofeberry belong to 
the genus rides, and all the varieties will grow upon each other; 
as will alfo moft other trees of the fame genus. . 

* The number of known genera is upwards of twelve hun- 
dred, and above twenty thoufand different fpecies, befides va- 
rieties ; all of which are found growing in their natural ftate of 
wildnefs in fome part of the globe or other, and moft of them 
may be naturalized in our gardens, fome in the open ground, 
others in the green-houfe and ftove; but the gardener is not to 
be intimidated at the fight of that great number, as if the care 
of fogreata family was to fall to his lot ; fince our real valuable 
cultivated fpecies fall vaftly fhort of that number, yet fufficient 
to furnifh our gardens moft amply, both for oeconomical and ore 
namental purpofes.’ . 


So numerous are the varieties in the vegetable kingdom, and 
fo inadequate the utmoft induftry of botanical inveftigation, 
that, though thefe experienced authors have judicioufly availed 
themfelves of the information communicated by former writers, 
yet we obferve that there are feveral genera which they have 
omitted to infert; exclufive of non-defcripts, and of thofe new 
genera and {pecies, which, within thefe few years, have poured 
in upon us, like an inundation, from the different quarters of 
the globe.—But at the fame time that we make this remark, 
we muit acknowlege that it will equally apply to other bota- 
nical writers; and it is more a matter of approbation that fo 
great a multitude of plants fhould be accurately defcribed, than 
it can be of cenfure, that any, efpecially the exotic, fhould be 
overlooked amidft the prodigious and inexhaultible ftores of 
nature. 3 

As a fyftem of botany, this work is entitled to great 
praife; and in refpect of gardening, we need not hefitate 
to affirm, that, in many parts of praical and ufeful know- 


- lege, it is fuperior to any that has hitherto been pub- 


lifhed. 
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A Voyage to New Guinea, and the Moluccas, from Balambangan + 
including an Account of Magindano, Sooloo, and siher Ilands ; 
and illuftrated with Thirty Copper-plates. Performed in the Tartar 
Galley, belonging te the Honourable Eaft India Company, du i g 
the Years 17745 1775; and 1776, by Captain Thomas Forreft.. 
To which is added, A Vocabulary of the Magindano Tangue, 
4to. tl. 14s 6d, boards, Robinfon. 


TEs Voyage was performed by captain Forreft, at the 
command of the Eaft India Company, with the view of, 
making difcoveries in the Indian feas. After giving a chro- 
nological detail of former voyages to thofe parts, and reciting 
the commiffion from the India Company, the author defcribes 
the Tartar galley, the veffel in which he failed, the thape and 
fize of which he demonftrates to have been the moft proper 
for the execution of the defigd, The crew confifted of twenty- 
two perfons, of whom the captain-and two others were the 
only Europeans. Tuan Hadgee, one of the Mahometans, was 
a perfon of rank and education, who had made a pilgrimage 
to Mecca. He had on board feveral of his flaves and vaffals; 
and from his acquaintance with the language aad cufioms of 
the Indians, was of great ufe to the captain on the voyage.® 

The narrative begins with the departure of the fhip from 
Bulambangan. After leaving this piace, the voyagers pafs a 
variety of iflands, fome of which they touch at; and thefe are 
for the moft part defcribed with peculiar accuracy. One of 
the moft noted is Magindano or Mindano, vulgarly Mindanoo, 
an ifland adjacent to the Philippines. Captain Forreft appears 
to have been very fuccefgful in gaining and preferving an in- 
timacy with the fultan and other princes of this country ; 
an advantage which he owed to his own cwcumfpection and 
prudence. Of his:defcriptive manner, the followimg account 
of a feftival held at the fultan’s palace, may ferve as an exe 
ample. 


‘ On Friday, the toth, the day was ufhered in at the fultan’s, 
by beating of gongs, large and fmall, and firing of great guns. 
At one fide of the ftreet, was erected the tripod maft of a large 
Mangaio covered with alternate rounds of red, white, and blue 
calico, a foot broad each to the top; and booths for the accom- 
modation of fpectators were reared on three fides of a fquare, 
leaving room for the ftreet that paffed clofe to the fultan’s pa- 
lace; the long front of that edifice making the fourth fide, 
The floors of thefe temporary ftruétures were four foot from the 
ground. 

‘ All this was prelude to a feftival given by the fultan, in ho- 
nour of Chartow’s daughter, and his own grand-daughter, Noe’s 
Vor. XLVI. April, 1779+. S coming 
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coming of age to have her ears pierced, and her beautiful white 
teeth filed thin, when ftript of the enamel, in order to be ftained 
jet black. 

‘. This rite is performed on the Mindano ladies at the age of 
thirteen ; and the ceremony is fumptuous in proportion to the 
rank of the perfon. 

© From all quarters were numbers invited. I faw many Illano 
prows enter theriver; particularly one, compofed of two canoes, 
fixed parallel to eachother. | et 
, “The figure of a camel was put on board ; two feet in one 
canoe, two in the other. ‘The camel is an animal much refpect- 
ed by Maly Mahometans, as they never, perhaps, in their own 
iflands faw one alive. In the body of the camel was a perfon, 
who gave movement to its neck, and it fometimes lolled out a 
long red tongue. There was alfo an entertainment, that put 
me in mind of what we read in flory of tilts. and tournaments. 

‘ Behold, achampion, armed capapee, with a brafs helmet, 
a lance; fword, target, and crefs. On his helmet nods generally 
a plume of feathers ; fometimes a bird of paradife. 

« Thus accoutred, he enters the fquare before the fultan’s, 
with a firm ftep, and look of defiance. He prefently feems to 
difcover an opponent, advances towards him; fteps back, jumps 
on one fide, and then on the other; fometimes throws down his 
fpear, and draws his fword, with which, fore ftroke and back 


4 


‘Stroke, he cleaves the air. 


« When he is thus fufficiently tired, and worked up to an appa- 
rent frenzy, the {pectators fhouting, according as his agility 
pleafes, his friends rufh in, and, with difficulty overcome his re- 
luétance to quit the combat. The female {peétators often app|aud 
as loud as the men. | 

‘ 1 obferved a boy of about ten years, who had worked him. 
felf up to fuch a frenzy. When his friends took him off, he 
fo ftruggled in their arms, that I feared he would have fallen 
into a fit. 

‘ The fultan and Fakymolano entered the fquare, to fhow 
their agility : Fakymolano preceded, -Their attendants, how- 
ever, took care that they fhould not too long exert their exhibi- 
tion of youth. The fultan returning to his_ palace, .pafled me, 
where I ftood on the ramp. He feemed much fatigued. Datoa 
Utu alfo appeared, and gave great fatisfaCtion. 1 had prefented 
him with a bird of paradife, which he wore in his helmet. He 
made his lance qaiver in his hand. , 

‘ Uku, Topang’s brother, the perfon who took Mr. Cole’s 
Schooner, alfo exhibited with abundant agility.. Neither Rejah 
Moodo, 'Topang, nor Chartow, appeared in the {cuare: they 
were contented with being fpeftators, _ 

* At night, little boys difplayed their nimblenefs in the cuter 
hall, at the fultan’s: they would fometimes fall fuddenly plump 
upon both knees, and feem to fight in that attitude. ‘They 
brandifhed their little {words with fury, and their targets jingled 
with ornaments of brafs. cite edin 
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* During this merriment, which lafted ten days, a number of 
oo were daily entertained with fweet cakes and chocolate. 

ajah Moodo’s guards, directed- by the Spanith fergeant, fired 
mufketry ; as did about fixteen foldiers of Topang’s, and the 
fame number of Chartow’s.’ — 


We are afterwards prefented with a fhort-narrative of the 
laws and government of this ifland. 


« Though laws, fays our. author, are fimilar in mof coun- 
tries, each has fome peculiar: the principal of Magindano are 
thefe. For theft, the offender lofes his right hand, or pays 
threefold, * juft as amongft the Mahometans of Atcheen. For 
maiming, death: adultery, death to both parties: fornication, 
a fine. Inheritance goes in equal fhares to fons, and half to 
daughters; the fame to grand-children. Where are no chil~ 
dren, whole brothers and. fifters inherit, If there are no bro- 
thers or fifters, or nephews, or nieces, or firft coufins, the ful- 
tan claims it for the poor. It is the fame, afcending even to 
the grand-uncle. Ifa man put away his wife, fhe gets one 
third of the furniture; alfo money, in proportion to his circum- 
ftances.. A child’s name is not given. by priefts, as in the Mo- 
lucca iflands, and in other Mahometan countries. The father. 
affembles his friends, feafts them; fhaves off alittle lock of hair 
from the infant head, putsit intoa bafon, and then buries it, or 
commits it to the water. . 

‘« The form of government at Magadan, is fomewhat upon: 
the feudal fyftem, and in fome meafure monarchical. Next to 
the fultan is Rajah-Moodo, his fucceflor ele&t. Then Mutufing- 
wood, the fuperintendant of polity, and captain Laut, overfeer 
of the fultan’s little navy, are both named by the fultan. There 
are alfo fix Manteries, or judges named by the fultan, and fix 
Amba Rajahs, or afferters of the rights of the people; their of- 
fice is hereditary to the eldeft fon. Pyae | 3 

‘ Alchough the fultan feems to a& by and with the advice and, 
confent of the Datoos, not only of his own family, but of others 
yet, this compliance is perhaps only to fave appearances. When, 
he can, he will doubtieis be arbitrary. 

‘ The vaffals of the fultan, and of others, who poflefs great 
eftates, are callad Kanakan. Thofe vaffals are fometimes Maho. 
metans, though moftly Haraforas.. The latter only may be fold 
with the lands, but cannot be fold off the lands. The Haraforas 
are more oppreffed than the former. ‘The Mahometan vaffals are 
bound to accompany their lords on any fudden expedition; but the 
Harafozas being in a great meafure excufed from fach attendance, 
pay yearly certain taxes, which are not expected from the Maho- 
metan vaffals, ‘They pay a boifs, or land tax. A Harafora family 
pays ten battels of paly (rough rice) 40 tb, each; three of rice, 
about 60 1b; one fowl, one bunch of plantains, thirty roots, 
called clody, or St. Helena yam, and fifty heads of Indian corn, 
I give this as one inilance of the utmoft that is ever paid. Then 
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they muft fell fifty battels of paly, equal to two thoufand pound 
weight, for one kangan. So at Dory or New Guinea, one prong, 
value half a dollar, or one kangan, given to a Harafora, lays a 
perpetual tax on him.— } 

—* The currency in moft parts of the country, is the Chinefe 
kangan, a piece of coarfe cloth, thinly woven, nineteen inches 
broad, and fix yards long ; the value at Sooloo is ten dollars for 
a bundle of twenty-five, fealed up; and at Magindano much the 
fame: but, at Magindano dollars are fcarce. Thefe bundles are 
called gandangs, rdlled upin a cylindrical form. They have 
alfo, as a currency, koufongs, a kind of nankeen, dyed black ; 
and kompow, a ftrong white Chinefe linen, made of flax. 

¢ The kangans generally come from Sooloo; fo they are got 
at fecond hand: for the Spaniards have long hindered Chinefe 

junks, bound from Amoy to Magindano, to pafs Samboangan. 
This is the caufe of fo little trade at Magindano, no veffels 
failing from Indoftan thither ; and the little trade is confined 
to a few country Chinefe, called Oran Sangly, and a few Soo- 
Jooans who come hither to buy rice and paly, bringing with them 
Chinefe articles: for the crop of rice at Sooloo can never be 
depended on. : : va 

~ © In the. bazar, or market, the immediate currency is paly. 
Ten gantangs of about four pound each, make a battel ;_ and 
three battels, (a cylindrical meafure, thirteen inches and five 
tenths high; the fame in diameter) about one hundred and 
twenty pounds of-paly, -are commonly fold for a kangan, Talk- 
ing of the value. of the things here, and at Sooloo, they fay, fuch 
a houfe or prow,.&c, is worth fo many flaves; the old valuation 
being one flave for thirty kangans. - , ; 

« They alfo fpecify in their bargains, whether is meant matto 
(eye) kangan, real kangan, or nominal kangan. The dealing 
in the nominal, or imaginary kangan, is an ideal barter. When 
one deals for the real kangans, they muft be examined; and 
the gandangs, or bundles of twenty-five pieces, are not to be 
trufted, as the dealers will often forge a {eal, having firft packed 
up damaged kangans, In this the Chinefe here, and at Sooloo, 
are very expert.’ 


Rajah Moodo, heir ele& to the crown of Magindano, is 
thus delineated. | 


¢ Rajah Moodo, with the full ftature of a man, has the eye, 
as well as the nofe of an eagle; his underftanding is quick as 
his eye: he preferves a conitancy of good humour, which ren- 


ders his manners open, as has been before acknowledged. Once, 


indeed, when one of my people ftruck another, in prefence of 
his father, Rajah Moodo coming in, and being told of it, a 
cloud overcaft his countenance. But, as I immediately begged 
ahe favour of being allowed to punifh him, by confinement in 
jrons, a fmile returned; and he faid; ‘‘ Do, punifh your own 
way.” Next day, however, he defired the releafe of the cul- 
an | pit. 
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prit. Another time, I was told, his armourer, or blackfmith, 
a Bifayan captive, being drunk, had dared to affront the Spa- 
nifh envoy: Rajah Moodo fo loft his ufual felf command, that, 
had it not been for the interpofition -of his lady, it was thought 
he would have put the mifcreant to death on the fpot. * Among 
fecondary qualifications, Rajah Moodo had that of a good me- 
chanic: I was furprifed to fee the engines for raifing heavy pieces 
of timber. He alio made drums, like thofe in Europe, and was 
pleafed to hear them ufed by his guards.’ 


~ To the friendthip of this prince for captain Forreft, does the 
India Company owe the grant of the ifle of Bunivoot. 

As the natural hiftory of the iflands which our author vi- 
fited formed a principal object of his attention, he defcribes 
with great accuracy the produce of each; and among other 
articles delivers an exa& account of the various fpecies of the 
cinnamon tree. ‘To the manners and cuftoms of the people he 
has alfo been particularly attentive ; and where he perceives 
any coincidence with thofe of other nations, he remarks the 
fimilarity by quotations from the ancients, Thus the na- 
tive fongs of the Indians he compares with the Celeufma of 
the Greeks and Romans, and illuftrates his comparifon by the 
following epigram of Martial. _ 

* Ceffatis, pueri, nihilque méftis ? 
Vatreno, Eridanoque pigriores ? 
Quorum per vada tarda navigantes, 
Lentos figitis ad celeafma remos. 
Jam prono Phaéthonte fudat Athon ; 
Exarfitque dies, et hora laffos 
Interjungit equos meridiana. 
At vos tam placidas vagi per undas, 
Tuta lauditis otium carina: 
Non nautus puto vos, fed Argonautas,” 
« Why, my lads, more fluggith go, 
Than Vatrenus, or the Po? 
Think ye through their ftill ye fteer, 
Drawling oars to wait the chear? 
Phaeton begins to fire, 
Ethon lo! in full perfpire ; 
Now the noon-tide hour proceeds, 
4 To repofe the panting fteeds, 
— Ye, ferene upon the wave, 


Sen, and wind, and water brave. 
' No mere navigators now, 
Ye are Argonauts, I vow.’ 


' This narrative is diftinguifhed by a correct and elegant fim- 
_ plicity of ftyle ; and captain Forreft appears to have {pared no 
expence in enriching the volume with charts and excellent draw- 
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ings. From the nautical obfervations with which the work 
abounds, it muft prove highly ufeful to navigators in the 
Indian ocean. . Every circumitance concurs to demonftrate 
that the author has paid the greateft attention to the obje& 
of his voyage ; and we therefore cannot doubt of his receiving 
from the Company the reward that is due to his faithful fervices. 





A Treatife on Government, Tranflated from the Greek of Ariftotle. 
> By William Ellis, 4. M. to. 135. Qoards. Payne. 


N O writer ever Ppofleffed a more extenfive reputation than Ari- 
ftotle. During the claflical ages of antiquity, his profound 
and comprehenfive genius was held in the higheft eftimation by 
a judicious and enlightened people. And when, from barbarifm 
and falfe tafte, the writings of moft of his contemporaries were 
gradually finking into oblivion ‘and difufe, bis fame feems to 
have fhone forth with increafing lufire. In the early period of 
the Byzantine empire he feems to have been the favourite au- 
thor; and, by a kind of fafcinating power, to have ingroffed 
the attention of the learned world in a great meafure to him- 
felf.- About the beginning of the eighth century his works 
fell into the hands of the Arabians, who ftudied them with 
the moft unremitting affiduity. From the Arabians, who were 
at that time fettled in Spain, and had ereéted a royal feat at 
Cordova, they were tranfmitted, through the medium indeed 
of a miferable tranflation, into Europe. Then it was that 
the authority of the Stagyrite became as unbounded and ab- 
folute in the literary, as his royal pupil’s had been in the po- 
litical world, And this authority was not confined to thofe 
provinces in which he had an indifputable title—the regions of 
philofophy and criticifm: it was extended alfo to matters of a 
higher nature.. The. fcholaftic theology of the middle ages is 
entirely built upon, and interwoven with, the metaphyfics 
and philofopby of Ariftotle. He was the grand luminary to 
whom in thofe times of darknefs every eye was direfted, and 
- however they might differ in other points, in this at leaft all 
were agreed, that from. the authority of Ariftotle no appeal 
could be made. No Wonder then that even fo late as the fif- 
teenth century in a charge of herefy which was preferred, if 
- we miftake not, againft the celebrated. Picus Mirandula for af 
ferting the probability of the foul of Origen being faved, it 
fhould be confidered as an unpardonable aggravation of the 
crime, that he had afferted alfo the poffbility that the fpirit of 
Ariftotle might err. When, at the revival of letters, new 
fources of information were opened, and the human anys 
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from a confcioufnefs of its own powers, began to expand it- 
felf, it is natural to fuppofe that mankind, as they grew more 
enlightened, would endeavour to fhake off the fetters by which 
their minds had fo long been enflaved, and to think for them- 
felves. Finding the dogmata of Ariftotle in poffeffion of the 
{chools, his pretenfions were examined; and as they atrributed 
to him all the errorsand abfurdities which his ignorant tran{- 
lators and commentators had faftened upon him, we are not 
to be furprifed that general indifference fhould fucceed to 
blind and fuperftitious veneration. There is a principle in 
mankind, which feems in fome degree founded in juftice, 
though, indeed, it may proceed from a different motive, 
which is to with-hold from thofe, whom they find to have ac- 
quired a reputation greater than their merits intitle them to, 
that fhare of fame which their juft claims might reafonably 
demand. ‘To this it is owing, rather than to the caufes af- 
figned by his tranflator, that his works have fallen into unde- 
ferved negle&. The attempt to reftore this valuable ancient 
to that rank in the world of letters, to which he is fo eminently 
entitled, is undoubtedly meritorious, In what manner Mr, 
Ellis has fucceeded, our readers will judge by perufing the fol- 
lowing chapter on the government of Carthage. 


¢ The government of Carthage feems well eftablifhed, and in 
many refpeéts fuperior to others ; in fome particulars it bears a 
near refemblance to the Lacedzmonians ; and indeed thefe three 
ftates, the Cretans, the Lacedemonians, and the Carthaginians 
are in fome things very like each other, in others they differ 
greatly. Amongft many excellent conftitutions this may fhew 
how well their government is framed, that although the people 
are admitted to a fhare in the adminiftration, the form of it 
remains unaltered, without any popularinfurrections, worth no~ 
tice, on the one hand, or degenerating into a tyranny on the 
other. Now the Carthaginians have thefe things in common 
with the Lacedemonians; public tables for thofe who are con- 
nected together by the tie of mutual friendfhip, after the man- 
ner of their Phiditia; they have alfo a magiftracy, confifting of 
an hundred and four perfons, fimilar to the Ephori, or rather fe- 
lected with more judgment; for among{t the Lacedemonians, 
all the citizens are eligible, but amongf the Carthaginians, 
they are chofen out of thofe of the better fort: there is alfo 
fome analogy between the king and the fenate in both thefe go- 
verimen«s, though the Carthaginian method of appointing their 
kings is beft, for they do not confine themfelves to one family ; 
nor do they permit the eleftion to be at large,* nor have 
they any regard to feniority; for if amongft the candidates 
there are any of greater merit than the reit, thefe they prefer 
to thofe who may be older; for as their power is very ex- 
tenfive, if they are perfons of no account, they may be very 
harifu. to the flare, as they have always been to the Lacedzmo- 
4 nians ; 
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~ nians ; alfo the greater part of thofe things which become repre 


henfible by their excefs, are common to aJl thofe governments 
which we have defcribed. Now of thofe principles on which 
the Carthaginians have eftablithed their mixt form of governe 
ment, compofed of an ariftocracy and democracy, fome incline 
to produce a democracy, others an oligarchy : for inftance, if 
the kings and the fenate are unanimous upon any point ‘in de- 
bate, they can chufe whether they will bring it before the peo- 
pie or no; but if they difagree, it is to thefe they muft appeal, 
who are not only to hear what has been approved of by the 
Senate, but are finally to determine upon it; aad whofoever 
chufes it, has a right to fpeak againft any matter whatfoever 
that may be propofed, which is not permiited in other cafes, 
The five, who ele& each other, have very great and extenfive 

owers ; and thefe chufe the hundred, who are magiftrates of 
the higheft rank: their power alfo continues longer than any 
other magiftrate, for it commences before they come into of- 
fice, and 1s prolonged after they are out of it; and in this par- 


. ticular the fate inclines to an oligarchy: but as they are not 


eleéted by lot, but by fuffrage, and are not permitted to take 
money, they are the greateft fupporters imaginable of dn: ari- 
figcracy. 

* The determining all caufes by the fame magiftrates, and not 
One in one court and another in another, as at Lacedzmon, has 
the fame influence. The conftitution of Carthage is now fhift- 
jog from an ariftocracy to an oligarchy, in confequence of an 
opinion which is favourably entertained by many, who think 
that the magiftrates in the community ought not to be perfons 
of family only, but of fortune alfo ; as it is impofible for thofe 
who are in bad circumftances to fupport the dignity of their of- 
fice, or to be at leifure to apply to public bufinefs. As chufing 
men of fortune to be magiftrates make a flate incline to an oli. 
garchy, and men of abilities, to an arifiocracy, fo’is there a 
third method of proceeding which took place in the polity 
ef Carthage: for they have an eye to thefe two particulars, 
when they eleét their officers, particularly thofe of the higheft 
rank, their kings, and their generals. It muft be admitted, 
that it was a great fault in their legiflator not to guard 
-againft the conftitution’s degenerating from an ariftocracy ; 
for this is a moft neceflary thing to provide for at firft, that 
thofe citizens who have the beft abilities fhould never be obliged 
todo any.thing unworthy their character, but be always at 
leifure to ferve the public, not only when in office, but alfo when 
private perfons; for if once you are obliged to look among the 
wealifiy, that you may have men at. leifure to ferve you, your 

reateft offices, of Ring, and general, will foon become venal ; 
in confequence of which, riches will be more honourable than | 
virtue, and a love of money be the ruling principle in the city ; 
for what, thofe who have the chief power, regard as honourable, 
will neceflarily be the obje&t which the citizens in general will . 
aim at; and where the firft honzurs are not paid 10, MEtNEp 
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there the ariftocratic form of government cannot flourifh: for it 
js reafonable to conclude, that thofe who bought their places 
fhould. generally make an advantage of what they laid out their 
money for; as it is abfurd to.fuppofe, that if a manmof probity 
who is poor, fhould be defirous of gaining fomething, a bad mar 
fhould not endeavour to do the fame, efpecially to reimburfe 
himfelf; for which reafon the magiftracy fhould be formed of 
thofe who are moft able to fupport an ariftocracy, It would, 
have been better for the legiflature to have paffed over the pos 
verty of men of merit, and only to have taken care to have en= 
fured them fufficient leifure, when in office, to attend to pubs 
lic affairs. It feems alfo improper, that one perfon fhould ex- 
écute feveral offices, which was approved of at Carthage; for 
one bufinefs is beft done by one perfon ; and it is the duty of 
the legiflator to look to this, and not make the fame perfon a 
mufician and a fhoemaker: fo that where the ftate is not fmall 
itis more politic and more popular to admit many perfons to 
have a fhare in the government; for, as I juft now faid, it is 
not only more ufual, but every thing is better and fooner done, 
when one thing only is allotted to one perfon: and this is evi- 
dent both in the army and navy, where almoft every one, in 
his turn, both commands, andisunder command. But as their 
government inclines to an oligarchy, they avoid the ill effects 
of it, by always appointing fome of the popular party to the 
government of cities, to make their fortunes. Thus they con- 
fult this fault in their conftitution, and render it ftable; but 
this is depending on chance; whereas the legiflator ought to 
frame his government, that there be no room for infurreétions, 
But now, if there fhould be any general calamity, and the peo= 
ple fhould revolt from their rulers, there is no remedy for re 
ducing them to obedience by the laws. And thefe are the 
particulars of the Lacedemonian, the Cretan, and the Cartha- 
ginian governments, which feem worthy of commendation.’ 


~, To point out trivial imperfe€tions in a tranflation from an 
author fo difficult and abftrufe as Ariftotle, might feem: to be 
invidious; yet we cannot help exprefling a wifh that our 
tranflator had paid greater attention to his ftyle. Had he taken 
the avthor of Hermes for his modél, he might have learned 
that neither drevity nor analyfis are incompatible with elegance 
and eafe, Should a future edition of this work be called for, 
we would recommend it to the tranflator to fubjoin a few jue 
dicious notes, and to prefix alfo a preliminary differtation, in 
which he might. greatly elucidate his author, by bringing. the 
leading ideas of others, who have written on the fame fabjed, 
into one point of view. He might alfo mark out thofe parts 
of his fyftem upon which fucceeding writers, without referve 
or acknowledgement, have built their own. Thos might he 
effeQtually fhew the value and importance of Ariftotle’s work, 
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and at the fame time, by reftoring what. belongs to him, do 
him that juftice which, as an original writer, he is entitled to. 
As a proof how freely men of the firft name have borrowed 
from the ftorehoufe of our author, take the following paflage 
from the fecond chapter of the fifth book ; it is too curious to 
bz paffed unnoticed. | 
¢ Tyrannies are preferved two ways moft oppofite to each 
other, one of which is, when the power is delegated from one 
to the other, and in this manner many tyrants govern in their 
ftate. Report fays, that Periander founded many of thefe. 
There are alfo many of them to be met with amongft the Per. 
fians. What has been alreddy mentioned is ‘as conducive as 
any thing can be to preferve a tyranny; namely, to keep down 
thofe who are of an afpiring difpofition, to take off thefe who 
will not fubmit, to allow no public meals, no clubs, no edu- 
cation, nothing at all, but to guard againft every thing that 
gives rife to high f{pirits, or mutual confidence ; nor to fatter the 
earned meetings of thofe who are at leifure to hold conver- 
fation with each other; and to endeavour by every means pof- 
fible to keep all the people ftrangers to each other; for know- 
lege increafes mutual confidence ; and to oblige all ftrangers to 
appear in public, and to live near the city-cate, that all their 
aGtions may be fufficiently feen ; for thofe who are kept like 
flaves feldom entertain any noble thoughts: in fhort, to imi- 
tate every thing which the Perfians, and Barbarians do, for they 
all contribute to fupport flavery; and to endeavour to know 
what every one, who is under their power does, and fays; and 
for this purpofe to employ fpies : fuch were thofe women whom 
the Syracufians called Toraywyides. Hiero alfo ufed to fend out 
lifteners, where-ever there was any meeting or converfation ; for 
the people dare not fpeak with freedom for fear of fuch perfons ; 
and if any one does, there is the lefs chance of its being conceal- 
ed; and to endeavour that the whole community fhould mutually 
accufe and come to blows with each other, friend with friend, 
the commons with the nobles, and the rich with each other. It 
is alfo advantageous for a tyranny, that all thofe who are under it 
fhould be oppreffed with poverty, that they may not be able to 
compofe a guard’; and that, being employed in procuring their 
daily bread, they may have no leifure to confpire againft their 
tyrants, The pyramids of Egypt are a proof of this, and the vo- 
tive edificés of the Cypoclidz, and the temple of Jupiter Olym- 
pus, built by the Pyfiftratide, and the works of Polycrates at 
Samos ; for all thefe produced oneend, the keeping the people 
poor. It is neceflary alfo to multiply taxes, as at Syracufe ; 
where Dionyfius in the {pace of five years colleéted all the private 
property of his fubjeéts into his own coffers. A tyrant alfo thould 
endeavour to engage his fubjects in a war, that they may have, 
employment, and continually depend upon their general,’ 
Can any one doubt whence Machiavel drew. the materials of, 
that fyftem, of which he has arrogated to himfelf the merit of 


inventing ? : 
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_ Prefent State of Hufbandry.in Scotland. Extra&ed from Reports 


made to the Commiffioners of the Annexed Eftates, and publifbed by 
their Authority, 2 vols. 8vo. 125. Cadell. 


SENSIBLE of the very imperfect ftate of hufbandry prac- 
J tifed on the annexed eftates, the commiffioners, from mo~ 
tives truly laudable and patriotic, have attempted a reform- 
ation. With this view they appointed our author, Mr. An- 
drew Wight, of Ormifton, to infpe& them, So well fatisfied 
were they with the manner in which Mr. Wight executed the 
troft they had repofed in him, that they gave him a further 
appointment, to extend his furvey to the general ftate of agti- 
culture through the principal parts of the kingdom. The 
publication before us gives us the minutes of his tour, and it 
alfo juftifies the opinion the commiffioners entertained of the 
abilities of their farveyor. His route commences with the 
Barony of Stobhall. What he fays on the mode of culture. 
which chiefly prevails there, will fufficiently evince the neceflity 
of fome effectual remedy. | 


¢ The farms of the late life-rented part of this] eftate are all 
run-rig or run-field, and divided in that manner into out and 
in fields. That which is called the infield, they crop with bear 
and oats alternately, always ufing the little dung they have to 
the bear-crop: fow afew peafe, fome half a boll, others one 
boll, and frequently lintfeed upon their beit land. The grounds 
called outfield are generally three year out, and three year in, 
as termed by the tenants; that is, three years running they’ 
take a crop of oats, then allowed to lie for three years to ga- 
ther grafs, in the moft impoverized ftate; the furface a bare 
wore-out foil, expofed to be wafhed off by every fall of rain, 
efpecially in 4 floping fituation, which in moft of the out-fields 
we find to be the cafe. From fuch practice in hufbandry, the 
corn crops muft be exceedingly fmall; and for grafs, I cannot 
fay they have any, though it is the univerfal practice to keep 
too great a number of cattle, whereby in’ winter the whole of. 
the fodder is entirely eat up, and the beafts even ftarved, In 
fummer the fields producing no grafs, they are obliged to fend 
all the yell cattle into the highlands, there to be grafed; for 
which they pay from one to four fhillings per head; and_re- 
ceive them again, after the harveft, in a poor condition, Thus 
we find the ground in poverty, the tenants poor, the horfes and 
cattle ftarved, no dunghill of any fize for manuring of the 
ground, and the tenants in general unable toimprove with lime. 
or marl,’ : 


From lef refpe@able authority fuch a pidture of modern: 
agriculture micobe feem greatly overcharged. Yet whatever: 
may bewue fdea of the Stobhall farmers, they have one cuftom 


which 
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which might be extended with advantage to every cultivated 
part of the Britith empire. This cuftom is what they call 
riding the guild, performed in the following manner. 


* A committee of their number, upon a certain day in Augufts 
examine every field of thofe that are under the guild-law; and 
for each ftalk of that weed found at this time among the corns, 
the committee fine the tenant in one penny or two pence; which 
is paid moft pointedly: and by the obfervance of this falutary 
practice, the whole lands under its: influence are perfeétly 
clean : whereas, if we turn our view to the -neighbourin 
lands, many of the fields are covered with more guild than 
corn. 

* I inquired concerning the introduction of this law. The 

ple have no tradition relative to the time and manner of its 
Tostasing only that, in time out of mind, fuch has been the 
practice ; and that in old times the cuftom was, to pay for each 
alk of guild, a weather fheep, or two pence half-penny. If 
we judge by the money paid inflead of a fheep, as to the ara of 
this law, our conjectures muft go many years back.’ 


Mr. Wight fpeaking of the {kill and judgement of Mr. Cun< 
ningham, of Lathrifk, in feeding cattle, tells us a well-pro- 
_ portioned body (this conveys no very definite idea) a thin, 
fmall horn, and curled hair, denote the kind that are fitteft 
for the purpofe of fatting, And he adds, ‘I was informed by 
one eminent in the knowlege of cattle, that a bullock which 
auears a curled coat of hair, will increafe in fixe as long as be lives.” 
Mr. Wight hardly imagines his informer meant to be under- 
flood literally. | 


Speaking of the county of Forfar, he acquaints us that, 


~ € The lord privy feal poffeffes the unrivalled honour of having 
led the way to improvements in this county, and who has the 
fatisfaction of feeing much good done by his example. His 
firft attempt was, inclofing with ditch and hedge, building 
good houfés for his tenants, and leafing at fuch rents as to ex- 
cite induftry, and difcourage idlenefs. One of his great objects 
was a plan of improvements, which he bound his tenants to 
follow. This has produced good effeéts. The tenants are in @ 
thriving way, and the country is greatly embellifhed. His lord- 
fhip brought from England Mr. Batley, a man of thorough 
knowlege in agriculture, to manage his own farm, and to give 
inftructions to his tenants. The lands round his lordthip’s dwell- 
ing-houfe were, ander Mr. Batley’s conduct, laid down in grals, 
and well fenced. The grounds are prepared for grafs by fum- 
mer-fallow and turnip, dunged and marled, and then laid-down 
with grafs-feeds. The old hedges were plafhed in the Englifh 
as and the gaps made up with ftakes fo effectually as to keep in 
Ps 
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¢ From an overfeer Mr. Batley has becomea tenant, and moz 
ney is advanced to him by his lordfhip for ftocking. The in- 
clofures next to the houfe were firit fet to him to be paftured 
with fheep ; and by the addition of another farm he now pof- 
feffes 500 acres of corn and grafs grounds, befide 200 acres of 
moorifh land inclofed with a ftone wall, and ufed only for feed. 
ing fheep and cattle during winter. The profit that Mr. Bat- 
ley makes of his fheep is fo. confiderable, that it deferves to be 
recorded. Sheep of all animals are the greateft improvers of 
land by pafture ; and in the following inftance the profit upon 
them will be found to be in proportion. Our improver pur- 
chafes highland ewes about Michaelmas, from four to five fhil< 
lings per head, Thefe are brought into the large moor-inclo- 
fure above mentioned, covered with broom, whins, heath, and 
coarfe grafs, that had been fhut up from pafture from the {pring, 
when the former ftock was removed, The ewes are kept there 
all winter, without being fmeared, and. without receiving any 
hay, which hitherto they have had nodemand for. A ram or two 
of a large fize are put to them atthe ordinary time. The firft 
week of March they are removed to good pafture hained for 
them, which, at the time of errs lamb; puts them in ex- 
cellent order. . The lambs are fold in June for five fhillings fix 
pence per head, and are‘all taken off at the end of that month. 
The ewes continue, till, after being fully fatted, they are fold 
from ten to eleven fhillings per head, to be entirely removed 
before Chriftmas. Wedder-fheep are taken in at the fame time 
with the ewes, wintered on the fame ground, and removed with 
rhem to the frefh pafture in March; are fattened, and fold 
about the firft of June, and removed bythe middle of it. ‘Thefe 
wedders, brought alfo from the highlands at eleven fhillings fix 


pence per piece, are five years old, and fold for twenty fhil- 


_lings, weighing per quarter from twelve to fourteen pounds, 


The number of fheep that an acre will feed, depends on the 
goodnefs of the ground. With refpe& toa few fields of old 
grafs near the houfe of Belmont, I have Mr. Batley’s autho. 
rity for faying, that five fheep were fed on each acre, and fix 


in a remarkable good year; the fheep being laid on the pafture 
as early as the firft week of March.’ : 


Improvements the moft important and extenfive were care 
ried into execution by the earl of Strathmore. 


¢ He poffeffes, Tays our author, an eftate in Angus of 8000 
acres arable, befide hills. Happy for Scotland is this noble- 
man’s patriotic zeal for improving his eftate, and enriching the 
country ; and that his refolution and perfeverance are equal to 
his zeal. I fhall flate the particulars, as an example to all. His 
lordfhip at firft fetting out, fecured a vaft fund of fhell-mart, by 
draining the loch of Forfar, and putting‘locks in a drain from 
it, to carry the marl by water. ‘The fuccefs of the undertaking 
has proved the'wildom of -#; for over and above what -is he- 
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ceffary for his lordfhip’s own improvements, he draws about 
1000l, yearly for what he fells in the neighbourhood. Stop only 
a moment, to confider what a benefit fuch a quantity of fhell- 
marl, properly laid out, will produce. The benefit cannot be 
computed at lefs than 10,0001. fterling yearly ; and how much 
further beneficial it may be, by promoting induftry and aétivity 
in agriculture, no man will.venture to fay. The foil of this 
country, at the fame time, is finely adapted for thell-marl ; and, 
when fkilfully cultivated with that manure, produces great re- 
turns. The next flep was, to erect good farm-houfes, (upon 
which no expence has been grudged), and to divide his farms fo 
as that the fmalleft occupies a plough. . The whole of the farms 
are inclofed at the expence of the earl, the inclofures running 
from ten to twenty acres; the tenant »paying five per cent. - for 
the money laid out; and the fences being upheld the firft feven 
years at the mutual expence of the-earl and tenant. The hedges 
are well kept, and thrive.exceedingly. The length of a leafe is 
generally twenty-one years,.with liberty to the tenant to quit 
the leafe.at the end. of every feven years. The rents run from 
five fhillings to fix fhillings per acre the firft feven years; and 
rife progreflively, fo as at the expiry of the fecond feven years to 
give ten fhillings, per acre the meaner fort, and fifteen fhillings 
the better fort. , : tone bans 

‘ To prevent indifcreet cropping after: marl, which tenants 
are prone to, the following plan is prefcribed.-in their Jeafes, to 
which they are ftrifily bouad, viz. to lay fifty bolls of marl on 
outfield land when in grafs, upon which two crops ef oats are 
allowed to:be taken.;, the third crop tarnip, beans and peafe or 
potatoes,. all in drills, and horfe-hoed; or peafe in broadcaft : 
dung muft be given whatever crop is.chofen:: fourth crop, bar- 
ley and grafs-feeds: fifth crop, hay, and. paftured five more. 
"The infield is fummer-fallowed, and marled. Firft crop oats ; 
fecond barley, to which dung muft be given; third crop turnip, 
beans and peafe, or potatoes ; but that crop muft be horfe-hoed : 
fourth crop, barley and grafs-feeds, as in the former cafe. Wheat 
is not. permitted, the foil being too light for that grain. By the 
encouragement thus given, many fubjtantial and active farmers 
have taken leafes, and are going on rapidly in the plan of im- 

provement prefcribed to them. _ . 
‘ The next ftep was, to bringin rough and coarfe land into 
rafs. About 2000 acres are fele&ted for that purpofe, and di- 
vided into. four farms ;. upon which good farm-houfes and offices 
are erected. I hall fhortly ftate the plan of improvements, be- 
ginning with the farm neareft_to the caftle, Upon this farm is 
ereéted a.very large court of offices, containing every conve- 
nience. ‘The foil is by no means inviting; it is a foft moor, 
en aclay bottom; and by that means is peftered with moifture, 
The part neareft the village of Glammis is a free, dry, gravelly 
foil; and the lower fields are wettifh, and require draining. In- 
clofing with ditch and hedge is oge branch of improvement, 
the 
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the inclofures being from fourteen to twenty-five acres. I 
have not feen any ditches better executed. ‘They are well cleared 
out ; and a large bank of earth thrown up; which, with a paling 
running along the top, is formidable, The quicks are laid on 
the beft foil : and between them and the ditch there is a f{carce- 
ment of about ten inches, The quicks are thriving exceedingly, 
being kept clean of weeds.’ 


After relating the management of fome particular fields, our 
author proceeds to the general ceconomy of the whole eftate, 
which feems to be conduéted with great f{pirit and judgement. 
Upon this eftate a moft beneficial and important regulation, 
and which few landlords fufficiently attend to, has been 
adopted. It deferves to be recorded. 


« Formerly the half of the houfes in that country were tippling 
houfes, the refort of thieves, gypfies, tinkers, and beggars 3° 
and the bulk of the people were corrupted. To prevent that 
fore difeafe for the future, no perfon on this eftate is permitted 
to keep a tippling-houfe, under forfeiture of their tack or ha- 
bitation ; which already has had fuch effect, that there is not an 
idler to be found, and the people have all become {ober and 
induftrious.’ 


At the conclufion of the furvey of this eftate we are told, 

‘ The author has been more diffufe than ordinary on the 
earl of Strathmore’s improvements ; becaufe they far furpafs any 
other that were ever carried on in Scotland. Much depends on 
that nobleman’s life. Very lately he was in a languifhing ftate ; 
and if death had overtaken him, his valuable and extenfive im- 
provements would have gone as faft back as they have hitherto 
advanced. Good reafon have his countrymen to pray fervently 
for the reftoration of his health; for his life is invaluable. If 
Providence fpare him to reach.to the ordinary life of man, his 
improvements will acquire, under his tuition, a folidity and 
perfection, that will put them beyond the reach of chance,’ 


This was written in the year 1775. It is needlefs to hint 
the lofs that this country has fince that time fuftained in the 
death of this excellent nobleman. 

Turneps in a dry feafon are ufually and with reafon con- 
fidered as a very precarious crop. Mr, Graham of Fintray 
‘recommends a method of fowing them which feems to bea 
rational one, ) 

‘ He ploughs at evening, beginning at fix afternoon, and 
continees till ten. The new-turned-up foil imbibes the dew. 
Early next morning, it is harrowed and drilled. The moifture 
thus imbibed during night, is fufficient to make the feed vege- 
tate; and when once {prong, the ordinary dews of night. will 
afford fufficient nourifhment.’ | 


In 
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_ In the fecond volume we enter upon the furvey of Kincar-- 
dine county. - At the village of Laurencekirk, lord Gardenfton: 
has erected a commiodious inn, where there is one particular 
which Mr. Wight fays would be inextufable in him (and, in- 
deed, in us Reviewers alfo) to omit. “Not fatisfied to provide 
every conveniency for the body, be has taken care of the mind, 
by a very neat aflortment of amufing books, which every tra- 
veller-has accefS to. “Go through Britain, you will not find an- 
other inftance of the kind. : . 
The pradice of cutting red clover, as green food for horfes, 
has been adopted, though, indeed, not frequently, in feveral 
- parts of England, Lord Kaimes, from ‘his own experience, 
recommends the more general appliéation of it to the pur-: 
pofes of feeding cows and oxen 3 but, at the fame time, -he in- 
timates -his opinion that the trouble and expence. of: feeding 
fheep in the fame manner, would not be counterbalanced by 
an adequate ‘profit, Mr. Oliphant, of Roffie, thinks dif- 
ferently. | | 3 
* His theep are kept upon a hill-farm, and about the begin- 
ning of June, or when his clover-crop is ready to be cut for 
reen food, the old wedders, ewes, and lambs, are brought toa 
Fenced plate on the low :farm, not ex¢eeeding three fourths of 
an acre, to feed upon.green clover, which is regularly laid be- 
fore them .in. racks: -plenty of ftraw is laid under them, whence. 
a rich collection of dung is gained, and the ftock fully fat- 
tened, This device is excellent, and anfwers three good ends: 
firft, areliefto the ftock on the hill-farm. Second, to ftock 
the market with full-fed mutton and lamb at a fearce't¥me. And, 
lafily,,.a vaft increafe of.rich manure; a practice highly worthy 
of imitation.’ oe 
The only doubt refpeGing this pra&ice which occurs to us, 
is, whether fheep would be equally thriving and healthy when 
cooped up and denied that privilege of felefing their food 
which they enjoy when feeding at large. It is well known, that 
fheep ' fuffer from being confined in fmall enclofures more 
than any other cattle whatever. There can be no doubt but 
the clover; ‘by the method which Mr. Oliphant recommends, 
would -keep thrice the number of fheep that it could poffibly 
do- were it to ‘be’ paftured upon, Should this experiment; 
upon repeated trials, be found to fucceed, and in confequence 
of that fuccefs, fhould the pratice it eftablifhes become ge- 
neral, many and important are the advantages, befide thofe 
mentioned by Mr. Wight, which would refult from it. 
Avery’valuable improvement is recommended by a corres 
fpondent-of Mr. Wight’s, ‘Mr. Givan of Kemflat, 
| * Thave 
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t Thave long fufpefted, fays he, that the urine of turnip- 
tattle was of much greater value than was generally imagined, 
as it- contained fach a great quantity of active fals, oil, &c. pro- 
per for producing that fermentation which gives fertility to the 
earth. In order fairly. to: try the experiment, I procured, laft 
year, fome large punchéons ; and thefe I funk behing the cattle 
which were feeding with turnips, in fuch a manner that all 
their urine: ran into, the cafks, and the fhed projeed fo far 
over as to prevent any rain-water getting amongit it. When 
they were full, I caufed it to be thrown on a heap of earth, 
which I had digged for the purpofe; and when this was pro- 
perly faturated with the urine, I carted it out, and fpread it 
over the laid. I alfo took-a quantity of the urine in its li- 
quid ftate, and fprinkled it on the furface, carefully diftin- 


-guifhing what was done with the earth, from that done with 


the fimple urine. That which was faturated with the earth 
is a very fine crop; that on which the fimple urine was 
laid, is fo ftrong, that part of it is rotten on the ground, 
which I attribute to its being fprinkled too thick; but the 
reft of the ficld, though the whole was in an equal condition, 
is but a middling crop. Iam induced to think, that fprink- 
Ting it on the land is better than mixing it firit with earth ; 
for this reafon, that the fermenting powers ‘foon take place, 
and are foon over; fo that when it is mixed with a {mall quan: 
tity of earth, it cannot roufe many particles to action, and its 
forc2 is either checked or wafted : on the contrary, when fpread 
on the land in its liquid ftate, it enters the furface, produces a 
ftrong fermentation through the whole mafs, and roales up the 
principles of vegetation, fo as to be within the reach of any 
grain fown upon it. .I am therefore determined to mix no 
more with earth, but to carry it out to the land in its original 
fiate. My method of laying it onis this: a puncheonon a cart, 
to orie end of which is fixed a long box, communicating with 
the cafk by means of a cock, and driving the cart flowly, it 
flows out of the box, as from a garden watering-pot. If you 
have feen one of the carts they ufe in the fouth of England, 
for watering the roads when too dufty, mine is on the fame 
principles. 

‘ Iris fcarce credible the quantity of urine that is made by 
turnip-cattle in a day, and I am thoroughly convinced that it is 
of much greater value than their dung, though very confider- 
able. A great quantity of land may be manured in this manner 
ata very imali expence. For my part, | fhall not Jofe a drop 
of this valuable liquor; but fhali have the whole thrown upon 
niy jand. I rather overdid it laft year; but fhall lay it on thinner 
for the future. One obfervation is here neceffary, that it can 
only be laid on dry land, as it cannot be carried on wetland 
for poaching it too mach, except it be grails, and there } am 
perfuaded it would an{wer very well.’ 


Vou. XLVI. dpril, 1779 T Ina 
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In the courfe of. thefe voiumes Mr. Wight communicates 
many hints on the fubje& of planting. ‘He relates a fingular 


fact relative to a plantation of young oaks belonging to Mr. 
Bennet of Chefters. 


‘The oaks had been planted two years, when a parcel of 
fheep got among them, and eat the tops of a great number. 
Thefe. were all cut over by the ground, and are now thirty 
years old. Thofe in the plantation that were left untouched by 
the fheep are fine young trees; but far inferior to thofe that 
were cut. This looks as if young oaks thrive the better for be- 
ing cut over.’ 


Toward'the clofe of the laft volume we, meet with a very 
interefting letter from Mr. Maxwell to lord Kaims, on the im- 
provements introduced by that eminent patriot the duke of 
Buccleugh, in the parifh of Cannobie. But as this article is 
already fwelled to a confiderable length, we muft refer our 
readers t> the book itfelf—as, indeed, we muft for many other 
pieces of very interefting information. The long agitated 
queftion refpeéting the comparative ufe of horfes and oxen for 
the purpofes of tillage, isin the ccurfe of thefe volumes fre- 
quently refumed.. The general opinion, though not counte- 
nanced by the general prafice, preponderates in favour of the 
latter. Many hints on the properties of lime and marle are to 
be met with, which feem to throw confiderable light on the 
application of manures, a mode.of operation in general little 
underftood. | 

Whoever reads this furvey with attention, will find our 
northern neighbours, thofe of the lower clafs excepted, are no 
way behind us in the improvements that have been adopt- 
ed in the modern fyftem of agriculture. In fome points, 
indeed, we fhould be guilty of injuftice not to fay they take 
the lead. + The horfe-hoeing hufbandry feems to have made 
greater progrefs with them than in Lingland. But then, we 
are to obferve, they wifely confine the application of it to the 
cultivation of what are properly called fallow-crops, fuch as 
turneps, cabbage, potatoes, &c. as alfo to legumes, which, 
producing their fruit laterally, require large intervals for the 
admiffion of fun and air to bring them to perfetion. It is the 
indifcriminate application of this mode of cultivation that has 
brought it into difrepute, and not any defe&t in the mode it- 
felf. Another particular which does diftinguifhed honour to 
the fkill and addrefs of the Scotch farmers, is their manage- 
ment of fheep. At the fame time that they are curious in 
adapting them to the nature of the foil and climate where they 
are to be kept, they fpare no expence in improving them by 
procuring rams from bieeders of the greateft repute in — 
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land, Amongit the foremoft of thefe breeders, to whom Scot 
land, as well as his own country, has been indebted, is the 
celebrated, though unfortunate, Mr. Bakewell of Difhiey in 


Leicefterfhire ; a man, who in the compafs of a fimall farm, 


has carried the breed of every. fpecies of farm-cattle to a de- 
gree of perfeétion unknown in any other part of the kingdom, 

We cannot take leave of this very valuable repofitory of 
well-condugted experiments, | without withing it were better 
adapted to the mére Englife reader, who will meet with many 
terms and phrafes which muft, we fear, be unintelligible to 
him. To books of this kind, a gloflary would be no unufefal 
appendage; as, from the nature of the fubjeé, various words 
will unavoidably occur, which having a mere local fignifi- 
cation, maft, to many readers, without fuch affiftance, be ut- 
terly inexplicable. 

Engravings of the different machines and utenfils, which me- 
rit approbation, are much wanted, This omiffion is the lefs 
pardonable, as Mr. Wight’s defcriptions are for the moft part 
negligent and defedlive. In a future edition this objeCtion, we 
hope, - will be removed. 





Obfervations concerning the public Law, and the conftitutional Hif> 
tory of Scotland : with occafonal Remarks concerning Englifh 
Zintiquity, By Gilbert Stuart, ZL. D. 8v0. 55. boards. 
Murray. 


(THE defign of thefe Obfervations is to afcertain the -can- 

ftitution of Scotland in remote times ; an inquiry for 
which this writer appears to be peculiarly qualified, by his mi- 
hute refearches into the ancient records and ftatutes of the 
kingdom, In the courfe of his inveftigation he makes many 
remarks both on hiftorians and antiquaries$° among the former 
of whom Dr. Robertfon is moft frequently the objeé of his cri: 
tical animadverfion. 

Dr. Stuart fets out with taking notice of the general ims 
portance of the feudal law, and i's peculiar obfcurity.in Scat 
land, which he. afcribes to the want of able antiquaries, He 
reprobates the idea of the feudal inftitutions having beea 
adopted by different nations from a principle of imitation ; 
this opinion, he thinks, being not only void of authority, -but 
even repugnant to reafon, and the nature of the feudal ufages ; 
and he particularly explodes this. do@rine, when applied td 
Scotland, where he is convinced that thofe ufages were co- 


‘eval with monarchy. The hifiorians who maintain the con- 


tary: opinion, found their arguments on the compilation. of 
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ftatutes, entitled, Leges Malcolmi, fuppofed by fome to con- 


tain the laws of Malcolm I!. but more juftly referred: by others 


to Malcolm III. Our author’s obfervations on this fubjeét are 
worthy of attention. 


¢ In this colle&tion, fays he, it is faid, in exprefs terms, that 
‘* King Malcolm diftributed all the territory of Scotland to his 
vaffals, and referved nothing to himfelf but the royal dignity, 
and the Mate-hill of Scone.” It is added, that, in return 
for this generofity, and for the fupport of the kingly dignity, 
his nobles granted to him the ward and relicf of the heir of 
each baron. 
' © Thefe tranfaGtions have a fingular afpe&t. Before Malcolm 
Ik. or Malcolm LI. could diftribute all the territory of Scotland, 
it was neceflary that they fhould be invefted in it; and, ata pe- 
riod when it is held, that the feudal fyRem was unknown, this 
idea could not be conceived. Thefe laws which gave away all 
Scotland, intimate the great maxim of feudality, which fuppofes 
the fovereign to be the proprietor of all the landed property of 
the kingdom. ‘They exprefs, in plain language, the exiftence 
of fiefs; and yet they are appealed to as introductory of the be- 
neficiary or the feudal law. 

‘ It is alfo to be obferved, that, if a liberality fo weak and 
fo profafe had diftinguifhed Malcolm II. to whom thefe laws are 
ufdally imputed by our hiftorians, or'Malcolm. III. to whom 
they are given. by fir Henry Spelman and my lord Kaims, the 


fast muft have appeared in the clearef{ manner from. the con- 


fequent poverty of the crown. But of grants of crown-lands in 
pofterior times, there is a profufion of evidence, 

‘ Thas, no cenclufion is, with any propriety, to be drawn 
on this fubje& from thefe laws. And it ought to be remembered, 
that their authority, in general, is fufpicious, and not-to be im- 


plicitly relied upon, when unfupported by other monuments of 
hiftory.’ 


Befides thefe arguments to difprove the eftablifament of the 
feudal fyftem in Scotland by king Malcolm, Dr. Stuart farther 
contends, that the peculiarities of fiefs are fo ftrong, and fo 
contradifory toall the common maxims which govern men, 
that they could not be carried, in any tiage of their progref- 
fion, from one people to another, He obferves, that to tranf- 
plant the feudal ufages, when the grants of land were pre- 
carious, or at the will of the prince, to a country where fu- 
periority and vaffalage had been unknown; to alter the orders 
of men, from the fovereign to the peafant; and to produce 
the correfponding chain of cuftoms, with refpeét to legiflation, 
and the details of the higher and the lower jurifdition, muft 
have been an attempt infinitely wild, and altogether im- 
practicable, This reafoning, in our opiaion, appears to be 
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conclufive. We have, on various occafions, afferted the high 
antiquity of the feudal fyftem both in England and Scotland 5. 


nor does it feem to be'in any degree probable, that this fpe- 


cies of government, which exifted among the inhabitants of 
the North from, at leaft, their earlieft emigrations, could ei- 
ther have remained extinguifhed, during ages, in Scotland 
alone, or be revived, at any fubfequent period, after the oc- 
cupation of territorial property had once been eftablifhed. 

In the fecond chapter the author treats of the feudal army, 
and the national militia, with their variations and hiftory, 
where, in a note, he produces uuqueftionable evidence, that 
hereditary fiefs were familiar in Scotland in the reign of Mal-. 
colm IV. and that knight-fervice alfo was in ufage at this. 
time. He is thence led to infer, that hereditary fiefs, and the 
tenure of knight-fervice, were known in the times of David I. 
and he obferves, that they confequently point to a yet earlier 
pefiod for the extenfion of the fendal fyftem over Scotland, 
in the enlarged condition of the perpetuity of the fief. He 
farther remarks, that, from the affice of fenefchal being he- 
reditary in the age of David I. an additional weight is given 
to the argument, that fiefs in perpetuity were generally known 
during a confiderable time before this reign. For lands muft 
have been hereditary before offices were made fo. } 

In a fecond fefiion of the fame chapter the fubjeéts treated 
are the following :—the decline of the military power; caufes 
of its weaknefs ; remedies for its recovery; the people main- 
tain the military character amidft the decay of the military 
arrangement; an attempt to introduce a ftanding army; the 
military eftablifhments of Scotland go to ruin; its prefent con- 
dition, as to arms; its claim to a militia. 

Relative to the eftablifhment of a militia. in Scotland, we 
meet with the following juft obfervations. 


* Under the impulfe of a high fenfe of liberty, the people of 


Scotland were not to desenerate from valour. Yet time was 


- deepening the decline of its military fchemes; and a knowlege 


in the art of war was to advance, while its eftablifhments were to 
perith. The confufions of a fyflem which could not agree 
with refinement and the arts, were to be infupportable, when 
the Revolution had extended its freedom and liberality of fenti- 
ment; and the uniay of the two kingdoms made the nobles to 
refign the few rights that remained to them of feudal import. 
ance. But, inthe ftruggles of the two rebellions to fupport 
the houfe of Stuart, which followed thefe great events, a 2eneral 
difgrace was to be fuftained by the Scortifh nation itfelf. It 


- was to be difarmed altogether. By their operation in conne@tion 


with former caufes, a termination was put to the feudal troops, 
and to every fhow of a national militia. lta a 
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. © Such have been the fates of thefe eftablifhments. Advan- 
tages were mixed with a neceffary expreflion of difpleafure. 
The flanding army, which, after the union of the two king- 
goms, became a part of the Britifh conftitution, communicated 
its cangers as well as its utilities to Scotland. The Scots ferve 
in it, and add to its glory; but. they now have the enjoyment 
of no other military power; and, if this army, in the courfe 
of melancholy convulfions, were to march againft them; or if, 
finding fuil employment in another quarter, this army could not 
afford to them any: protection againft a common enemy, they 
would be found in a condition the moft helplefs. Scotland has 
no militiato de‘end it. The people, who ought to be their own 

rotectors, are without arms. 

* Befide its regular troops, England has to. boaft its militia. 
This is the barrier to which it looks for the prefervation of its 
Jiberties. This is the defence which the legiflature itfelf has de- 
¢lared to be ‘* effentially neceflary to its fafety, peace, and 
profperity.” To an eftablifhment of this kind, Scotland has 
alfo a claim which cannot be controverted. The right of felf- 
prefervation, the freedom of the conftitution, and tne firm and 
iberal connection of the fiiter-ftates, are illuftrative of this 
claim. The tatrier, the defence poffeffled by the one, is not 
lefs ** effentially neceffary ‘to the fafety, the peace, and the 
prosperity of the other.” 

‘ The advantage which Scotland loft was only for a time, 
and not forever. The caufes. of a precaution which was once 
proper, are not always to enduse. They will pafs away; and 
the continuance of the precaution will then be not only unjuft, 
but imprudent. The period approaches when even the venom 
and activity of faction fhall] not be able to excite any improper 
fufpicion between the two nations. Jacobitifm is retiring to 
feek ob/curity and repofe in its grave. The influence of clan- 
fhip is almott. utterly decayed. ‘The moft remote corners of 
Scotland have received the proteéticn of laws, and the fecurity 
of regular courts ; and, at length, they underftand the value of 
this condition. ‘The chieftain is no longer a commander and 
a magiftrate. He can neither terrify with his power, nor infulet 
with his juftice. The habits of rapine, and the confequent 

ronenefs to infurrection, have given way to the propeniities of 
induftry, and the love of peace.’ : 


The third chapter is employed on the revenue of the fo- 
vereign, and the expences of government. Of the various 
particulars which conftituted the former, the author gives the 
fubfequent detail. 


« By the rules of the feudal inflitutions, it was frequently to 
happen, that efcheat, devolution, and forfeiture, were to fend 
-back to the prince the lands of the barons and vaflals im capite ; 
and, when thefe did not go away from him in new grants, it 
was the practice to give them out in cullody to farmers or = 
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riffs, who anfwered to the exchequer for their profits. Here- 
ditary offices, with the poffeffions in connection with them, were 
returning alfo to the crown by fimilar methods, and were managed 
in a fimilar nature. 

* The profits of wardfhips, reliefs, and marriages, were pro- 
digious. The incident or perquifite of aid might be demanded 
Mt; the fovereign when his eldeft fon was knighted, when his 
eldeft daughter was married, and when he himfelf was ran- 
fomed. It might be demanded, though with lefs legality of 
claim, to relieve any other important or preffing neceflity. 

‘ A revenue arofe out of vacant bifhopricks, out of monafteries 
of royal foundation, and out of the neceflary jurifdiction of the 
prince in ecclefiaftical affairs. : 

¢ The wreck of fhips within the kingdom, royal fifth, royal 
mines, waifs, eftrays, treafure of which no perfon could claim 
the property, the cuftody of lunatics and of their lands, the 
goods of felons and convicts, were other branches of the riches 
of the crown. 

‘ Fines or prefents were made to the fovereign for liberties 
and privileges ; and fees were exacted for grants and confirm- 
ations of offices and property. The profits which grew out of 
proceedings at law were valuable, and almoft without end, 
Amerciaments for crimes and trefpaffes were extenfive, and ge- 
nerally arbitrary. Confifcations were frequent. Towns pre- 
fented great fums for particular favours and franchifes, And 
various duties or cuftoms were paid for different objeéts of mer- 


chandize, and for the exportation and importation of coms 


modities. 
‘ An extenfive revenue was thus poffefled by the Scottifh 


_ princes, and it failed not to maintain their political confider- 


ation. It was to fuffer at times froma pious liberality to the 
church, from a weak profufion to favourites, and from the dif- 
graceful rapacity of ftatefmen, But it was at no period to be ei- 
ther contemptible or fcanty.. The maxim, that the demefnes of 
the crown could not be alienated, though often infringed, was 
foftered more carefully in Scotland than in any other feudal 
flate ; and it was thought, that every improper donation or 
abftraétion of the royal revenue, ought to be challenged and 
revoked.’ 


In treating this fubje&t, the author ftrongly oppofes the af- 
fertion of Dr. Robertfon, who, in his Hiftory of Scotland, has 
reprefented the kings of that country as extremely indigent ; 
and it muft be acknowledged, that the arguments in refu- 
tation of this opinion carry with them great weight. The king’s 
demefnes, and the feudal perquifites, afforded’a revenue that 
was doubtlefs very large, and apparently fufficient to defray all 
the. royal expences, much more to preferve the monarchs from 


perpetual neceflity. 
T 4 The 
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.. The fourth. chapter treats of jurifdiGion and courts, which 
are clearly delineated in three fe&tions.. Dr. Stuart here alfo 
impugns the opinion of a celebrated writer, concerning the ju- 
rifdiction of the Scottifh fovereigns. ' 


‘ The revenues of the king, fays the hiftoriographer of Scot 
land, ‘* were fcanty; he had nota flanding army ; and he en- 
joyed no praper jur:/didion.” This piéture is full, and very 
expreflive, It is a pity that it fhould convey a moft imperfect 
likenefs. | 

‘ I have fhown, that the revenues of the fovereign muft have 
‘been, not only confiderable, but even ample ; and it is obvious, 
that the military arrangements of Scotland were exactly the fame 
with thofe in ali the feudal nations. They were, therefore, of 
importance. A ftanding army is a late invention; and to apply 
the want of it as a reproach to the Scottifh fovereign in the days 
of feudality, is to violate the laws of hiftory, and to judge of him 
by the cufioms of the prefent age. 

-* In connection with thefe tenets, it is not unnatural to find 

the notion, that the kings of Scotland, of old, had no proper or 
adequate jurifdition. But I am furprifed that the author fhould 
appeal, for the fupport of this opinion, to the very caufe which 
deftroys it. ** By the feudal fyftem, heobferves, the king’s ju- 
dicial authority was extremely circumfcribed.” The reverfe of 
the conclufion is the truth. 
. © It was a neceffary confequence of the feudal fyftem, that the 
vaffals of the fovereign were all in fubordination to him. They 
had all their courts; but from thefe appeals were competent to 
him. Of their own difputes ke judged in the firft inftance, in 
the aula regis, to which they were fuitors.; and the decrees they 
pronounced among their tenants, might come there to be re- 
viewed by appeal. He had thus not only a jurifdi€tion over the 
nobles, and the tenants 7x capite, butever the whole extent of 
the inferior vaflalage. 

‘ But, while he had this exercife of jurifdition, it is alfo to 
be remembered, that, in the king’s court, or the aula regis, the 
members who chiefly affifted him, were the ‘‘ officers of the 
crown,” who, in their feparate capacities, were the great dif- 
penfers of public juftice. 

© In faét, ‘as the feudal fyftem had produced the endlefs claims, 
and the wide jurifdiGion of the fovereign, it was its decline 
which was to.circumfcribe them. And.the regular courts which 
were eftablithed upon the fall of the au/a regis, were to be acheck 
to his powers, and to approximate to perfetion the ends af go- 
vernment, and :he liberties of the. people, 

‘ This attack, therefore, upon the fufficiency of the jurifdic- 
tion of the fovereign. appears in a very improper light; and I 
am fenfible, that, in derogating from it, this author is folicit- 
ous to detra&t alfo from the officers of the crown. For “ af. 
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firms, that they received little falary befides the fees and _per- 
quifites of their office ;” and he hoids them out by implication 
as unacquainted with fplendor, and as ordinary perfons. Yee 
their greatnefs was overgrown ; and they belonged to the prime 
nobility, of whofe power he every where fpeaks in terms which 
are extravagant. 

‘ | am thus induced to fufpe&t, that this hiftorian has not at« 
tended to the aula regis, aod the ‘ officers of the crown,” an 
‘more than to the general fpirit of the feudal fyftem itfelf. And 
I obferve, that in another performance of his, he feems to lofe 
fight altogether of this court and thefe officers. It is thence, I 
imagine, that he defcribes the jufiza of Aragon as an officer 
only known to that country ; and that he ventures to reafon, 
and in a formal method, under the idea of this inftitution asa 
peculiarity. Yet the jufliza or sujiicia Of Aragon was an officer 
who was familiar to every feudal ftate. ‘T'hough his powers 
were to vary under different governments, he was every where 
a part of the aula regis. He was the jaficier whom I mention 
in the text. He made his appearance, not only in Aragon, 
but in Normandy, in Sicily, in France, in England, and in 
Scotland.’ 


The fubje&t of the fifth chapter is the national council. 
Dr. Stuart remarks, that the king’s court, and the’ high 
court of parliament, are almoft always confounded. By lord 
Kaims, the parliament isconfidered as the fame with the king’s 
baron courts ; and this opinion likewife, our author obferves, 
is adopted by Dr. Robertfon, But there is the ftrongeft rea- 
fon to conclude that thefe courts were totally difting. 


¢ The obligation of the royal vaffals, fays Dr. Stuart, to at= 
tend the hall of the fovereign, and to be fuitors- to his courts 
did not confer upon ghem the privileges of legiflators. Yet 
this, I conjeéture, is the principle from which thefe writers 
would derive the conflitution of parliaments. It is very clear 
from hiftory, that, in the different countries of -Europe, the 
power of the general councils or parliaments, in very ancient 
times, was frequently exercifed, even tothe prejudice and de- 
ftruction of kings themfelves. Now, on the fuppofition that 
fuch courts were the king’s daron-courts, it muft follow, that 
the vaffals of the prince might affemble in his palace, to con- 
troul his authority, to punifh his delinquence, and to throw him 
‘down from royalty. This, furely, could not be the cafe. 

‘ The palace of the prince was the proper place for the te- 
nants in eapite, to conftitute his Zaron-court, or the aula 1giSse 
But general councils or parliaments were ufually to be held in 
churches, abbeys, and caftles. 

_* Inthe king’s court, we fee the meetings of a fuperior and 
his vaflals. In the parliament, we fee the conftituent parts of 
the flate in deliberation about its affairs and profperity. In the 
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former, the king was a great obje&t. In the latter, he appears 
with a diminifhed {plendour. : 

‘ There feems no point in hiftory more obvious, than that 
there was a moft effential diftin&tion between the king’s court, 
aud the court of the nation, between the aula regis and the par- 
liament. Yet, I acknowledge, that, in ancient books, when 
courts Or councils aré mentioned, it is often difficult to fay, whe- 
ther the allufion may be intended to exprefs the former or the 
latter. There are, however, a&tual examples where the appli- 
cation admits not of doubt; and, in fuch examples, we mutt fee 
and acknowledge the reality of their diftin€tions. Thus, curia 
ssafed with precifion, in exprefling the court of the king, as 
well as the court of ‘the nation; and the magnum concilium is 
made, to peculiarife the convention of the king and his nobles, 
as well as the affembly of the eftates or the parliament.’ 


_ Our author obferves, that it has been ufual to reprefent the 
boroughs as being ina uniform ftate of great wretchednefs, 
from the earlieft times till the eftablifhment of corporations in 
ahe twelfth and thirteenth centuries; but this opinion, he 
thinks, is extremely ill founded, and can be applicable only 
to thofe periods when the feudal inftitutions had begun to de- 
cline. On the contrary he maintains, that the firft condition 
of. the towns and people muft have been a ftate of freedom and 
happinefs, and even that burgeffes were the true and ancient 
commons of the kingdom. In fupport of this idea he produces 
‘a variety of evidence, worthy of attention, and of which the 


following is a part. 


.. * Acharter, of a religrous endowment at Dunfermline, by 
Malcolm III. makes an exprefs mention of the parliamentary 
powers of the people. Bat what, it is tp be afked, was the rank 
‘of the people in this age ? Before the days of James I. the in- 
ferior tenants of the crown were the /efér barons, and they ap- 
peared perfonally in our. parliaments. Before the invention, 
therefore, of «be knights of the fhire, when the people are recorded 
as a past of the parliament, the allafion muft be made to rhe bur- 
gefes. It is, accordingly, to the parliamentary powers of the 
burgefés, that this charter has appealed ; and, in fact, before it 
{peaks of the people, it had enumerated the digher orders of the 
Jegiflature. , 

‘ The preamble to the acts of William the Lion, who began 
to reign in the year 1165, is.in thefe words. 
© Statuta, five affifae regis Wilhelmi,. regis Scotiae, faftae 
apud Perth,. coram epifcopis, abbatibus, baronibus, et aliis 
probis hominibus terrae {uae.’ | | 

¢ In the body of his laws there are thefe notices. 

‘¢ Afifa regis Wilhelmi, facta apod Perth, quam epifcopi, ab- 
bates, comites, barones, thani, et. sora communitas regni, tenere 
Armiter juraverunt.” 
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“s¢ Item, rex Wilhelmus ftatuit apud Sconam, per commune 
concilium regni fui.” . ae ie 
- € In the ftatutes of Alexander II. the paflages which follow 
deferve to be confidered. : 

¢¢ Statuit dominus rex Alexander, illuftris rex Scotiaé, de 
concilio, et affenfu venerabilium patrum, epifcoporam, abba- 
tum, comitum, baronum, ac proborum hominum fuorum Scotiae.”? 

‘s Statuit rex per confilium et affenfum sotius communitatis 

ae.” 

« The preamble to the laws of Robert I. is in thefe words, 

‘ «¢ In Dei nomine, Amen. Robertus Dei gratia, Rex Sco- 
torum, anno regni fui’ decimo tertio, die Dominica proxima, 
cum continuatione dierum, poft feftum Sanéti Andreae Apoftoli, 
fubfequentium: refidens apud Sconam in plano parliamento fuo 
tento ibidem ; habitoque folemni tractatu, cum epifcopis, abba- 
tibus, prioribus, comitibus, baronibus, et aliis magnatibus, de 
communitate totius regni ibidem congregatis, fuper variis et arduis 
negotiis, ipfum et regnum fuum tangentibus, atque in futuro 
tangere valentibus: ad honorem Dei, et fanctae matris ecclefiae, 
et ad emendationem terrae fuae, tuitionem populi, et ad pacem 
terrae {uae manutenendam, et affirmandam. De communi cone 
cilio, et expreffo confenfu, omnium praelatorum, et libere tenene 
tium praediftorum ac tetius communitatis praediftae ; ordinavit 
condidit, et ftabilivit ftatuta infra fcripta ; ab omnibus per totum 
regnum fuum perpetuo, et inviolabiliter obfervanda.” 

. § When the prelates, the nobles, and the tenants ix capite, or 
the leffer barons, are expreffed as parts of the legiflative body, 
the meaning of the terms employed are obvious. But what were 
the probi homines in the laws of William and Alexander? They 
muft point to. another branch of the legiflature. ‘Thus, when 
John Baliol told Edward I. that he could aot, and dared not ex- 
prefs any fentiment which concerned his kingdom, ‘* without 
confulting his pecple,” inconfultis probis hominibus regni fui, he 
meant fomething more than the fanétion of the prelates, the no- 
bles, and the tenants in capite. The extenfivenefs of his ex- 
preffion is crampt and confined when applied only to thefe. He 
muft have alluded to the reprefenratives of the people, and to their 
parliamentary power, as well as to the lepiflative authority of tbe 
prelates, the nobles, and the tenants sm cap:te. Now, *¢ thefe 
reprefentatives of the people” muft have been she burgef?s ; for 
there were yet no ‘* knights of the fhire.” And thus the ex- 

preffion of Balliol, in its extenfivenefs, is eafily comprehended, 
and had a reference to the whole kingdom. 

* The terms commune concilium, in the laws of William and 
Robert, exprefling the. narionality of parliaments, confirm this 
conclufion, and receive a confirmation from it in their turn. 

_ © The fame thing is to be faid of the words tora communitas in 
the laws of William, Alexander, and Robert. And-as to the 
expreffion maguates in thofe of the lait, in an allufion to the re- 
prefentation of the people, it was, by no meartis, —— 
— or, 
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For, ia England, it appears exaftly in the fame fenfe; and we 
know, both from Rymer and Petyt, that, in that kingdom, 
noble, moft noble, moft illufirious, moft gracious feigniors, monfcig- 
wiors, and fres, were appellations of the commons. 

¢ But, to give a weight tothefe particulars, and adecifion to 
this fubjeét, I appeal to an adtual and complete evidence, not 
only of the reprefentation of the people, but of a grant of money by 
_ them in the reign of William the Lion. } 
«© Hoc anno Rex Scotiae Willelmus magnum tenuit concilium 


apud Strivelyn, ubi interfuit frater ejus comes David de Hun-- 


tyngdon, paulo poft feftum Sanéti Michaélis; ubi, petito ab 
optimatibus auxilio, pro p@cunia regi Angliae folvenda, pro- 
miferunt fe daturos decem mille marcas, praeter burgen/es regut, 


qui fix millia marcarum promiferuat, praeter ecclefias, fuper quas 
nihil imponere praefumpferunt.”’. 


¢ Here there is mention of the three eflatesof the realm, the 
nobles, the durgefes, and the clergy.’ 


Befides the fubjefts above-mentioned, the author treats of 
fome other topics of confequence towards illuftrating the con- 
ftitution of Scotland; fuch as the lords of the articles, and the 

- power of the court of feffion. In all thofe enquiries, it muft 
be acknowledged, he difcovers much acutenefs and penetra- 
tion, as wel] as force of argument; and by his acquaintance 
with the ancient flatutes of Scotland, he enjoys a great ad~ 
vantage over hiftorical writers and antiquaries, who are not 
converfant in the laws of the country, : 
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The Speeches of Ufeus in Canfes concerning the Law of Succefiion te 
Property at Athens, with a prefatery Difcourfe, Noces critical 
and hiftorical, and a Commentary. By William Jones, Ey. 
Ato. 103, 64. boards. Dilly. 


| ee was the mafter of Demofthenes, and is by fome fup- 
pofed to have been a Chalcidian ; by others, with a greater 
appearance of probability, an Athenian. But whatever coun- 
try may claim the honour of being his birth-place, it is certain, 
that he was educated at Athens, where he became famous 
as a pleader of caufes, foon after the Peloponnefian war. 
The time of his birth may be nearly afcertained by reafoning 
jrom the Known or'fuppofed dates of his fpeeches. It is pro- 
bable he was born about the goth Olympiad; that is, about 

418 years before the Chriftian zra. | 
This orator appears to have confined his talents to the nar- 
row limits of the bar, and the compofition of forenfic argu- 
ments, and not to have taken any part in the affairs of ftate. 
And this may be the reafon, why moft of the ancients; who 
are 
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ate fo copious in praifing the fmoothnefs of Ifocrates, the 
graces of Lyfias, the founding periods of AZ{chines, the dig- 
nity of Lycurgus, and the united force and elegance of Hy- 
perides, fay nothing of Ifeus. For all thefe were eminent in 
public life, or at leaft compofed orations on fubjeés of a pub. 
lic nature, on treaties and embaflies, on the various events of 
an obftinate war, &c. which may be fuppofed to attra&t the’ 
notice of fcholars in general much more than {peeches on pri- 
vate caufes. His tranflator, however, isof opinion, that if he 
had taken any part in adminiftration, and harangued the peo- 
ple on important occafions, his great capacity and application, 
his ardent and ‘nervous-oratory, muft foon have been diftin. 
guifhed by his contemporaries, and would have been celebrated 
by the hiftorians of his country. 

He has however been mentioned with applaufe by feveral an- 
cient writers. Dionyfius Halicarnafleus, in a treatife, [epg 
tov AT]imoyv puToears On the Attic Orators, difplays.the pe- 
culiar excellence of [feus, and the originality of his» genius? 
His name is indeed but barely mentioned by. Quinétilian, and, 
if we rightly recolle@, not at all by Cicero. But Piutarch has 
left us a treatife, which he calls Bros rar Sexe putopay, * the 
Lives of the ten Orators,’ viz. Antiphon, Andocides, Lyfias, 
ifocrates, Ifeus, /Efchines, Lycurgus, Demofthenes, Hy- 
perides, and Dinarchus; in which he gtves us fome parti- 
culars of the life of Ifeus, and an honourable account of his 
writings. 

This ancient orator muft be carefully diflinguithed from an- 
other of the fame name, who feems to have flourifhed at Rome; 
in the reign of Trajan or Domitian; for he is highly extolled 
by the younger Pliny, and incidentally by Juvenal, as a won 
derfully rapid fpeaker; and a fketch of his life is drawn by 
Philoftratus, who calls him an Affyrian, and adds, that in his 
youth he was extremely addicted to the pleafures of love and 
wine, and wasremarked for the foppery of his drefs; but that 
he afterwards changed his courfe of life, and became, as it 
were, a new man. ~It isevident, that the declaimer, of- whom 
they fpeak, had nothing in common with our orator, but the 
volubility of his language, and his names which, Mr. Jones 
thinks, might be afiumed, as that of Ifocrates alfo was taken 
by one of the later fophifts,- who wrote the Inftruétions to 
Demonicus. 

As the Athenian orator is but little known, we thall fub- 


join the tranflator’s account of the different editions of his 
works, | 


‘ In whatever eflimation Isa#us may be holden by his tranf- 
lator’s contemporaries, it is certain that he ftood very high in 
the 
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the opinion. of his own ; but the fate of his works has not: core. 


refponded with the fame, which they procured him, while he 
lived: fince, for the reafons before affigned, they were fo much 
neglected in the darker ages, that no part of his fifty f{peeches, 
which were. extant in the time of Photius, is known to exift at 
prefent, except what this volume contains, with about a hun- 
‘dred detached words and phrafes explained by Harpocratian and 
one or two other grammarians: even thefe ten fpeeches would 
in all probability have perifhed with the reft, if it had not 
leafed fome man of letters to-copy them; and it is much to 
Be wifhed that he had added at leaft two more, one on the eftate 
of Archipolis, and another on that of Menecles; for we fhould 
then have had a complete collection of the orations called xangsnal, 
or relating to the fubjec&t of legal and teftamentary fucceffion. 
This copy, however, was repofited in the library belonging to 
a monaftery on Mount Athos, whence it was brought to Flo- 
rence at the beginning of the fixteenth century by Lafcaris, 
who had been fent to Greece by Lorenzo di Medici to purchafe 
manufcripts ; and it is preferved at this moment in the Medicean 
collection. Five years after the book was in Italy, it was 
printed at Venice, with fome other orations, by the indefati- 
able ALpus Manurius, who gives the preceding account of 
it in his preface; and it may be prefumed, that his edition, 
upon which the curious feta high value, is a very exact im- 
prefflion of the manufcript with all its inaccuracies. Towards 
the clofe of the fame century, the celebrated Henri Eriznne, 
whom we have naturalized and call Henry Stephens. reprinted 
the Aldine edition of the Greek orators, with fome judicious notes 
in. the margin ; but he feems to have taken more. pains with 
{chines and Lyfias than with the others, and Ifeus appeared 
under his infpeétion with fcarce any greater advantage than 
that of a very handfome drefs: this editor, in his epiftle de- 
dicatory, promifed to colleé all the Attick laws with a com- 
parifon between them and the inftitutions of modern nations; a 
work, which would have thrown an advantageous light on my 
author, but which unhappily he never completed. Many emi- 
nent {fcholars, who afterwards poffefled this elegant edition, 

- among whom were Scaliger and Saumaife, fcribbled a few hafty 
conjectures in the margin of Ifeeus ; but the world at large knew 
little of his ten fpeeches for above forty years, until one AL- 
PHoNsus Miniatus, as he calls himfelf, undertook, in the 
Jeventy-third year of his age, to tranflate them into Latin: his 
attempt was higkly laudable; but it is clear, that he underftood 
neither the lanpuage from which, nor that into which, he 
tranflated: for every page of his verfion abounds with blun- 
ders fo ridiculous, that, if any man can floop to divert himfelf 
at the expence of another, he cannot find better fport than by 
reading Miniatus; and Schott of Antwerp, who profeffed a 
friendiip for him, but muft have known. his igoorance, did 
‘wrong in fuffering the old man to- expofe himielf by fach 
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publication. The accurate Perizonius, whofe differtations.con- 
tain many excellent remarks on my author, complained fome 
time after, that the very ufeful peeches of Ifeus, which his illi- 
terate interpreter, Miniatus, had moft unfrilfully rendered, lay fean= 
daloufly negleded ; and. Fabricius expreffed his wifh, that a very 
good icholar, whom he names, would: prefent the world with a 
new tranflation of them: but even thefe public remonftrances 
could not attraé& the .attention of learned men to a work, which 
they thought interefting to lawyers only ; and Taylor, who pub- 
lifhed his Elements of Civil Law little more than twenty years 
ago. fpeaks of my author as a writer then hardly known; 
«© When I quoted Ifeus, fays he, I would fuggeft to my read- 
ers, that I mentioned an author upon many accounts very va- 
Juable, but-upon ‘none fo much as of the great light, that he is 
capable of throwing upon the queftion before us, de jure here- 
ditario; a fabje&, in which the orations, that are left of him, 
moft remarkably abound.” It is probable, that fo ftrong a re- 
commendation from fo judicious a writer produced fome effec 
among the {cholars of his time; bat Ifeus was ftill an obfcure 
name, till Reisxe of Leipzick, about five years ago, publithed 
the originals of the following fpeeches, together with the treatife 
of Dionyfius, in his elaborate edition of the Greek orators. As 
I have confiderable obligations to this learned and laborious 
man, whom [ mention here merely as the editor of Ifus, with- 
ont entering upon the other parts of his work, I think it better 
to make this general acknowledgement of them, than to moleft 
the reader with a fuperfluity of notes, efpecially as my opinion 
of his particular corrections may be always afcertained by my 
tranflation of the text; and it muft be owned, that although 
many of his annotations are hafty and even puerile, yet moft of 
them are candid, plaufible, ingenious; and fome of his con- 
jeCtural emendations are wonderfully happy :> his interpretation, 
indeed, is a prolix paraphrafe in very harfh Latin; but, as ic 
fhows his apprehenfion of the author’s menting: and, as that 
apprehenfion feems to be generally right, let us be fatisfed with 
the utility of a performance, in which elegance was not to be 
expected. It is with pleafure that I take this opportunity of 
giving a due fhare of praife to. fo well-intentioned and in- 
duftrious a man, who, although he was not without the pride 
and petulance which too often accompany erudition, fufficiently 
atoned for thofe faults by the integrity of his heart and the in- 
tenfenefs of his applieation to the ftudy of ancient literature, 
which his labours have confiderably improved and prdémoted. 
To his valuable work we certainly owe the late excellent verfion 
Of Demofthenes and Ai{chines by the abbé Aucer, who pro- 
-mifes alfo a tranflation of my author; and, as my Englith Ifzus' 
has the fortune to fee the light before the French, I fhall be 
happy if it can afford any help to fo refpefable a {cholar, who, 
difdaining the prejudices of an academician, and daring to ex- 
prefs his own ju tentiments, has the courage to recommend the 
learne 
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learning and language of Athens in the heart of Paris; nor 
fhall I bluth to confefs any errors that I may have committed, 
and, with the aid of his interpretation, to correét my own.’ 


The ten remaining fpeeches of Ifeus, which are now pre- 
fented to the Englifh reader, all relate to. the Athenian laws 
of hereditary and teftimentary fucceffion, that is, to inhe- 
- Titances, devifes, legacies, portions, adoptions, marriages, di- 
vorces, alimony, widows, heireffes, orphans, guardians, &c. 
and give abuncant fatisfaction in thofe cafes. ‘There are fome 
fragments, which the tranflator has likewife annexed. To 
elucidate the reafoning of his author he has prefixed to every 
fpeech a genealogical table, coniaining the pedigree of. the 
claimants to each refpective eltate. 

- The. public are. much obliged to the excellent tranflator 
for the pains he: has taken in the execution of this work, 
which throws’a light on the civil government of Athens ; and 
cannot fail of being acceptable both to the fcholar, and the ftu- 
dent of our Englifly laws. 





~- 


Confiderations on the prefent State of the Church-Eftablifhment, in 
Letters to the Right Reverend the Lord Bifeop of London. By 
John Sturges, M. A. 8vo. 3s. Cadell. 


A Violent contention about the external forms and ceremo- 

nies of religion is an indication of ignorance, fuperttition, 
and barbarity. It was carried\to a notorious excefs in {ome of 
the darker ages of the church, and has always been the cha- 
racteriftic of abfurd: and illiterate feétaries, But as men have 
become better acquainted with the Scriptures, and the fpirit 
and genius of Chriftianity; as they have improved in liberal 
arts and fciences, in politenefs, and a knowlege of the world, 
they have likewife become more candid and moderate in their 
religious controverfies, and the perfecution of reputed heretics. 
It is indeed painful “to. every humane and benevolent fpeétator, 
to fee men furioufly abufing and perfecuting one another for 
fome trifling differences in their drefs, their forms of devotion, 
their canonical ceremonies, and their theological /peculations, 
without the leaft regard for the moft facred obligations of 
Chriftianity. Whenever therefore we fee a man of this tem- 
per, that is, an angry bigot, we’ can entertain no favourable 
opinion, either of his head or heart. 

The writer of this tract: appears to be of a very different 
difpofition. .He-has treated fome of the moft inflammatory 
fubjeéts of religious controverfy in. a difpaffionate and literal 
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manner; and exprefled that candor and benevolence towards 
the adverfaries of the church of England, which will do him 
honour, in the eftimation of every impartial and judicious 
reader. ' | 

The following general obfervations, in favour of religious 
eftablifhments, are fair and reafonable: 


« If Religion were to fubfift only in the hearts of individuals 
without the concurrence of others, or any external profeifion of 
it; if God had not meant, that in this inftance, as well as in 
all others, we fhould be focial creatures, the truths and precepts, 
which we colleé& by our reafon, and which are delivered to us 
by revelation, would then in their naked ftate be fafficient to 
make us in this manner religious: we might certainly think of 
God as we pleafed, and offer to him in what manner we pleafed 
our folitary worfhips But if we are not fatisfied with that, if 
we are prompted by our nature to unite with others in the adora- 
tion of the Supreme Being, and feel our religion imperfect with- 
out doing fo, we muft in fome refpeéts agree with thofe others ; 
there muift be fome mutual compliances ; and certain regulations 
muft be admitted, both with refpeé&t to the outward form of 
worfhip, and the opinions conveyed by it. 

« Without fome regulations of the outward form in which the 


worfhippers are agreed, it is impoffible that public worfhip can . 


fubfift even in its fimpleft fhape ; and as the reafon of this wor- 
fhip, the manner of our addrefling God, ard the duties which 
we fuppofe him to require from us, arife from the opinions we 
form concerning him, concerning his attributes and government, 
it is plain, that without a certain agreement in thefe opinions it 
is impoffible for different perfons to join in the worfhip of God, 
_ and in giving or receiving religious inftruétion, which ufually 
makes part of it. A Jew ora Chriftian could not join with an 
old Heathen in worfhipping his numerous and imaginary deities. 
A Proteftant cannot concur with a Papift in offering his prayers. 
to the virgin Mary, to angels, andto faints, The fame prayers 
alfo, and the fame inftruétion, cannot well fuit thofe Proteitants, 
who differ about the object of their worfhip, or about the ne- 
ceflity of good’ works to falvation. ' 

* Every united fet of worfhippers muft therefore agree in cer- 
tain forms and opinions; and they muft make fuch agreement 
the condition, on which others may be admitied to their fociety. 
They muft prefcribe, like all other focieties, thefe conditions for 
themfelves; and thofe, who do not chufe to comply with them, 
muft either not enter into fuch a fociety, or retire from it.’ 


The author proceeds to fhew, that this. is neither an in-: 


fringement. of our liberty, nor an’ oppreffion of coffcictice 5) 


neither ufurping the fupremacy of Chrift, nor’ giving human 
opiniops that authority, which is only due to Uivine revelation’: 
that ad/oluce liberty is inconfiftent with every fpecies of fociety, 
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- whether civil or religious; that the confcience cannot be. 
wounded, where the contract is voluntary; that the regula- 
tions, which are made for Chriftian churches, are fuppofed. 
and profeffed by thofe who make them, to'be agreeable to the 
commands of Chrift, and the means of carrying thofe com- 
mands into execution; and that this cannot be an ufurpation, 
of Chrift’s authority, any more than making laws, for the 
purpofes of pragtical juftice among men, is impious, with re- 
fpe& to God, or intrenching on his fovereignty ; that a fociety 
has the fame right of judging for itfclf as an individual ; that 
this judgment on religious fubje&s muft be exercifed in the in- 
terpretation of the fcriptures; that each fociety will adopt 
thefe opinions, which feem to be true, and they will be, like 
all other conclufions of our minds, on fubjetts propofed to 
them, human opinions ; and can be°no other, 
As:to the church of England he fays : 


¢ The rights which fhe exercifes, with refpeét to her own 
forms and opinions, are rights, which muft belong to every 
church ; fhe does not violate thofe of other churches, or of in- 
dividuals, by forcing men into her pale againft their confent ; 
fhe claims no independence, no exemption from the power of the 
civil magiftrate, and makes no pretenfions to infallibility.’ 


- With regard to the xxx1x. Articles he makes this candid and 
ingenuous confeffion : 


‘ 6 The particulars of them are too numerous; the fubjects of 
fome of them of a mo obfcure and difputable kind, where it 
may feem unnecefflary and perhaps improper to go fo far in de- 
fining ; on both thefe accounts the affent required from our 
‘clergy may appear too ftrict, and other Chriftians may be dif- 
couraged from joining in communion with us, © 
‘ @ That fuch objeGions fhould now lie to our Articles, is what 
might reafonably have been expected, notwithitanding all the 
abilities of the perfons who compiled them, notwithftanding all 
their merits in the common caufe of Proteftant Chriftianity. 
Men were at that time in fome meafure new to the fubject of 
church-eftablifhments; they had not formed juft notions of reli- 
gious liberty ; and toleration was neither underftood or practifed. 
Thefe topics have been fince difcuffed with freedom and ability ; 
religious prejudices bave worn off, and the prefent modes of 
thinking are become more liberal and tolerant. They did as 
much as could be expected from them ; and if their fyftem be 
compared with thofe of other reformers in the fame age, the 
comparifon would probably turn out mach to their advantage ; 
bat this is no reafon, why their work fhould not be correCted and 
improved at a fubfequent period, when we are pofleffed of great 
advantages, and furnifhed with confiderable means of-improve- 
ment.” | , 
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In ftating what appears a proper ground for forming a con- 
feffion of faith, for drawing the line of feparation between 
one Chriftian fociety and another, the author thinks, that the 
church fhould fele& for public ufe only the leading and moft 


important do&trines ; or what fhe judges eféxtial to true Chrif- 


tianity. This, it will be obferved, is very reafonable; but 
the misfortune is, there have been, and perhaps always will 
be, irreconcileable controverfies about efénrials or fundamentals ; 
and it will be utterly impoflible to fatisfy all parties in thefe. 
points, by any fcheme that human ingenuity can invent. 

The third letter contains obfervations on the tolerating fpi- 
rit of the church of England. In fpeaking of the diffenters, 
he fays, he apprehends, ‘ That it could do no harm to allow 
them that by law, which they have long enjoyed in faa, and 
of which no body ever thought of depriving them.’ 

There feems to be a proper mixture of benevolence and po- 
licy in the following reflection on the cafe of the Papifts in 


this country. 


‘ However popular it may be to hold up Popery as an object 
of abhorrence, it furely is not reafonable to fuppofe, that it can 
never be entitled to any degree of toleration. It may be 
thought, as a matter of fpeculation only, that, provided the 

rofeffors of it no longer breathe the fame fpirit of independence 
and hoftility, provided by their folemn declarations and conduét 
they give us affurance of their being good fubjets, reliques,, 
and images, and tranfubftantiation have little to do with ‘the 
fate; that men’s follies and abfurdities, if they are harmlefs to 
others, are not proper objects of legal reftraint; and that it is 
having a very contracted notion of toleration itfelf, to extend it 
in the ampleft form to one fet of men, and to withold it entirely 
from another, fuppofing that both might partake of it confift- 
ently with public fecurity, (It might be thought, that Popery 
might live as amicably with Proteftantifm in this country, as it 
does in many parts of Germany and in Holland, 

¢ But although al] this may be true in fpeculation,. the prac- 
tical ftatefman muft take in other confiderations.. The reafon of 
the thing is not always enough for him to a&t upon. Before 
fuch alterations are made, opinions and prejudices muft be con- 
fulted ; which laft are abated only by time and experience. We 
may fee how ready people are to take the alarm in fuch matters 
by what has paffed in Scotland on this very fubje&; the lak 
century could fcarce have produced any thing more violent.— 
Without proceeding further, it may be prudent and neceffary to 
wait and fee the effe& of a partial relief,. both on the opinions 
of the people at large and the conduét of the party relieved 
for it certainly requires fome experience to be perfectly affired, 
that Popery will not make an . ufe of any liberty which fhouid 
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be granted to her; eonfidering her old reftle{s {pirit, and the ine 
defatigable zeal fhe.has always fhewn for making profelytés. 
~..© The penal Jaws againft Popery, which difgrace our’ ftatute- 
book, have jndéed’ been rendered ‘dimoft harmlefs by the hue 
mane and tolerant fpirit of chi country. ‘The moft fevere and 
oppreflive have been fu fferéd to fie dormant and to grow obfolete 3 
they have hardly ever been called forth. of late years, except 
how and then to fatisfy the mean and vindictive purpofes of 


private. malice 3. andthe magiftrate either finds fome evafion not_ 


to execute them at all, or does it with relecance.. Unreafonable 
laws, where the -_punifhment is out of all proportion to the of- 
fence, for the .moft part, in. free countries efpecially, defeat 
themfelves ; she general good fenfe and humanity of a people 


dre revolted at them, and by preventing their effets almoft re- 
peal them.’ 


The fubjes, upon which this learned writer offers his fen- 
timents. ia the remaining letters, are, Ecclefiaftical Jurifdic- 
tion, Freedom of Enquiry,, Public Forms, the Provifion, the 
Learning, the Doties, and the Manners of the Clergy. . 

Ar the conclufion he thus expreffes his general fentiments of 
our civil arid ecchefafical conftitution. 


* Notwithitanding the many defects and corruptions in the 
former, which candid men will allow, and the uocandid will ex- 
aggetate; yet when I fee, that in this Country we are more free, 
more fecure im our perfons and property, than the inhabitants 
of any country have been, whole hitlory is tranfmitted to uss 
that juftice is adminiftered in our courts of law with a purity, 
ef which there is no example; that this conftitution has in fa& 
produced for near a century, more public and private happinels, 

‘than any government which has ever yet fubfifted; I mutt cons 
clude, that it is on the whole excellent, however improveable in 
fome of its parts; that it deferves the warmeft affection and mo 
faithful fapport of all its members. So likewife, however inja- 
rioufly our whole church-eftablifhment may be fometimes treated 
by paffionate men; though reafonable and moderate men may. 
think, that in fome of its parts it wants corre&tion, and is capa- 
ble of amendment; yet when I confider its fpirit of toleration 


towards other feéts of Chriftians, the freedom with which reli-. 


gious inquiry is purfued under it, the learning and abilities of 
ws clergy, their literary productions in the fupport of Chriftianity 
and for inftraGtion in it, with theegeneral decorum and propriety 
of their manners, I cannot help concluding, that the prefent 
charch of England on the whole deferves the efteem and venera- 
tion of our own age, and that.it will. bereafter be confidered 
pofterity as:@ worthy and illuftrious branch of Chrift’s Univerfal 
Church.’ i sft. its 2: Tate: Mee bs 8 . 
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The Dramatic Works of Philip Maffinger, complete in four Fox 


lumes-; revifed and corrected, with Notes critical and explana- 
tory, by John Monk Mafon, Ey. | To whieh are'added, Res 
marks.akd, Obfervations of various Authors; critical ReflePions 
on the old Englith dramatic Writers, and a fhott Eff om thé 
Life.and Writings of Mafiinger, inferibed 20: Dr. S. Johaton; 
Syo, alas, in boards. T. Davies. 
To we had feen the title page of the work now before 
qe) were unacquainted with the name of the editor. 
We hage fince learned,. that he is one of the commiffioners of 
the revenue in Ireland; and we. fincerely hope that he bas 
more knowlege of his Majefy’s cufioms than thofeof the-drama. 
To. be plain, and to ufe, the mildeft terms we. can think of, 
we do not remember, fince the commencement of our literary 


labours, to have had any work pafs throbgh our hands, in, 


which we have found fuch abfolute infufficienty:im an editor, 
joined with fuch perfe& confidence and felf-complacency. 

In his Preface, which is. written with, the moft. eafy' 
non-chalance, he begins with informing us, that he has an en-, 
thufiaftic. veneration for our old poets; and at the fame time: 
acquaints us, that till within thefe two years he had never: 
heard the name of Maffinger, though Langbaine, or any. 
common Play-houfe Diitionary would. have furnifhed him: 
with a full account both of the author and his works. He 
then proceeds to lament, that, notwithftanding the great 
abilities of Dr. Johnfon, we have yet had no tolerably perfeé 
edition, of Shakefpeare; none of the editors of that poet 
having been fufficiently acquainted with our old dramatif{ts, 
and the other ancient Eaglifh writers, whofe works, he truly. 
obferves, will ever afford the beft commentaries.on that im- 
mortal bard. 

Mr. Steevens, about thirteen years ago, firft fuggefted.the idea: 
of illuftrat: ing that author, by a diligent perufal of the contem=» 
porary writers. .Soon afterwards Dr. Farmer, in his ingenious 
Ejay ow the Learning of Shakefpeare very fuccelsfully followed the 
courfe that had been pointed out. In our review of the fecond 
edition of Dr. Johnfon’ s Shakefpeare, publifhed in 1774, and 
alfo in our examination of the new and augmented edition by 
Dr. djohafon. and Mr. Steevens, which appeared a few months. 
fince, having had ‘frequent occafion to obferve how happily: 
this new mode of illuftration had been purfued by thefe gen- 
tlemen, we..were fomewhat furprifed at this affertion of Mr. 
Monk Mafon. We do not think, indeed, that fince the firft 
ufe of types, fo many ,authors have been examined for the 
fingle purpofe of illuftrating a contemporary, writer, as have 
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been quoted in the late editions of Shakefpeare; there being, 
we believe, fcarce an old play in the Englith language, or a 
fitigle book of the age of Queen Elizabeth, that has any re- 
Jation to the cuftoms of the ftage or the manners of our an- 


ceftors, that has not been ufed to explain the obfcurities, and , 
afcertain the text ofthat writer. But perhaps Mr. Monk. 


Mafon will fay, that he has never heard of either of thefe edi- 
tions, and the performance now before us does not induce us 
to queftion his want of curiofity or information on this or any 
other fubje&, 

‘After thefe pathetic lamentations on account of the infuffi- 
ciency of the editors of our other dramatic poets, and their 
negligence in not examining the ftores of ancient Englith li- 
terature, we expeéted to fee the pages of the new edition of 
Maflinger filled with extra&ts from our old poets; but, to our 
great aftonifhment, on perufing the few notes that are thinly 
fcattered through thefe volumes, we did not find that the edi- 
tor had fupported any one conjeéture which his imagination had 
fupplied, or any explanation that his learning had fuggefted, 
by'a fingle quotation from our old comedies, or from any 
author contemporary with him whofe works he has undertaken 
to publifh. What is ftill more extraordinary, he does not ap- 
pear (as we fhall prove prefently) to have been poffefled even 
of the writings which he has attempted to revife; we mean, 
of Maffinger’s plays, as they were originally publifhed ; but 
has been content to take them as they were exhibited to him 
in @ very corrupt modern edition by Mr. Coxeter, or rather by 
the late Mr. Dell, bookfeller in Holborn. 

. This editor. next proceeds to inform us, that the correfions 
which he has made are as obvious as the errors they amend ; 
that therefore he has not infulted the reader’s underftanding 
by long notes, or paflages from ancient authors, to juftify his 
alterations; but that he has made fhort work of it, and for 
the eafe of thofeé who fhall perufe his book, has inferted all his 
own amendments in the text. 

| After the outery that juftly arofe againft Sir Thomas Han- 
mer and Dr. Warburtoti, on account of their having in part 
followed this courfe, we did not expeé that any editor would 
at this day be hardy enough to avow fuch a proceeding. But 
_ jn the prefent editor it is the moft extraordinary inftance of 
difregard for the opinion of the public, that we ever remember 
to have met with; nor can we imagine what end he had in 
view by making this affertion, (unlefs he wifhed to damn his 
own work); for on examining his propofed alterations, we 
find that the printer has been more modeft as well as more 
wife than-his employer ; and‘that the new readings which he 
has propofed, have feldom been admitted into the oe 
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have in general, with great propriety, been degraded to theic 
proper place, the bottom of the page. 


Having now laid before our readers a view of the manner in © 


which this edition has been condutted, we fhall for the prefent 
take leave of the mode? editor, and proceed to fome fhort 
ftritures on his notes. 

The firft remark that folicits our attention, is on thefe Listes, 
in the PiGure, vol. I. p. 25. 

‘ Blow laftily, my lads, and drawing nigh, 
Afk for a lady which is clep’d Sept. ‘ 

* This emendation (the editor obferves) is evidently right ; 
as almoft all the reft of this ridiculous fpeech is in rhyme, we 
fhould without doubt read Scp/y, inftead of Sopbia.’-—And ac- 
cordingly it.is fo printed. 


But if Mr. Monk Mafon had been pleafed to look into the 
original edition of che P:@ure, printed in 1630, he would have 
found that it reads, 

* Blow luilily, my lads, and drawing nigh—a, 
Afk for a lady which is clep’d Sophia— 
which is infinitely more humourous, and-renders his alteration 
of the text impertinent and unhecefflary. 

The next note that we fhall advert to, is in the Virgin _ 
vol. I, p. 110. 

On this line— 


‘ The chief joys of creation, marriage rights,’— 


the editor obferves, that * the rights which marriage gives may 
be confidered as the chief joys of creation, but the mere ce- 
remonies of marriage cannot,’ 

Here again the old copy varies from the modern 5 for the 
former reads—marriage rites—which by an eafy figure the au- 
thor ufes for the enjoyments derived from marriage 5 ; as Shake- 
{peare had done before him : 

. & The rites for which I love him are bereft me.’ | 

In the fame play (p. 124.) we are informed, that angels 
formed no part of the pagan theology, and therefore inftead 
of—‘ the Roman angel’s wings fhall melt,’—we are defired 
to read—* ‘the Roman axge/’s wings,’ &c. 1. ¢€. the Roman bird, 

from azgello, Ital.” 

' If the editor had been at all converfant with our ancient 
dramatic writers, he would have known that they perpetually 
introduce the cuftoms of one country in another; and fre- 
quently make their perfonages talk of fyftems that were not 
known in the world till after the era of their ftory. By. rhe 
Roman angel, in the paflage now before us, is meant, the tute- 
lary deity of Rome, Shakefpeare ufes. the word as licens 
tioufly 

* For Brutus, as you know, was Czfar’s angel.’ 
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a line, which is alone fufficient to juftify the reading of the 
old copy of Maflinger, and to fhew the ar of the altera- 


tion propofed. 
A few pages afterwards, the editor. proves in a note, that 


inftead of 
¢ Preferve this temple, duild it ‘fai as your’s,’— 


we ought to read, 
‘ Preferve this temple, /uilded fair as yours.’ 


It is very true. But if Mr. Mafon had exaniined the old 
quarto, he would have found the line fo printed there, and 


might have fpared his note. 

In the fame play, vol. I. p. 145. on thefe words, 

© Tt is the ancient’ft godling,’ 

the editor obferves, that ‘ it is the patience, not the antiquity 
of the godling, that is extolled.’ We fuppofe, he intended 
to read patient?’ ; but whether he meant to introduce that, or 
fome other word, we are left to find out as we may; for no-= 
thing more is faid. 

In rhe Duke of Milan we are prefented with but one obferva- 
tion that deferves any attention. ‘The paflage commented on, 


ftands thus in the old copy ; 
—* I long to be at it; 


To fee thofe choughs that every day may {pend 
A foldier’s entertainment for a year, 
» Yet make a third meal on a bunch of raifins.’ 


Here we meet the following curious note, vol. I, p. 213. 
* This paflage appears to be erroneous, Medina is railing at 


the fordid thrift of thofe, who, though they can afford to {pend 
every day a foldier’s pay for a year, yet live upon a bunch of 
raifins. I therefore read shin inftead of third. . The making a 
third meal of raifins, if they made two good mele Pelee would 
be no proof of penurioufnefs.’ 

No doubt of it; if they made two good meals before, But 
from what word of this paflage is the commentator entitled to 
fuppofe that thefe choughs had made two good meals before ? Or 
who but this editor would have doubted about the meaning of 
fo clear a paflage ? which evidently is: I long to fee thofe 
fordid wretches plundered, who, though they every day might pend the 
annual flipend of a foldier, live upon fruit, and even contrive to get 
three meals out of one bunch of raifinj. 

Yet heré the editor has very modeftly inferted his thin reading 


in the text. 
Vol. IT. p. 43. § No, I muft downward, downward,’ 


We cannot find out the great originality which the editor 
admires in 1 this paffages It is little more than the 
nee EUS : 
' cies precipites, quem fi Gbi ditat,’ &c. 
of Perfius, 
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In a fubfequent paflage of the Rentgado, vol, IT. p. 65. we 
are told, that inftead of 
——* to tame their lufts, 
There’s no religious 4:4,’ 
we ought to read, 








ims to tame their lufs, 
There’s no religious dar.’ 

But had Mr. Monk Mafon only condefcended to take up fo 
common a play as Orhello, he would have found ;—* We have 
reafon ‘to cool our raging motions, our carnal ftings, our 
unditted lufts.’ 

In vol. If. p. r1r.. § Cry ay me’ is left in the text, though it is 
evident from the context, that the author wrote, ‘ Cry aim,’ 

In the next page, a paflageis left in the moft miferable con- 
fufion, by the-editor’s not giving himfelf the trouble to'look 
into the old copy. In the new edition the lines are thus exhi- 
bited. Timoleon addreffing himfelf to Glora, fays; 








a ‘ Let me wear 
Your.colours, lady-—— ae BT 
—_ While'T live 





I am a conftant lover of your mind 
That does tranfcend all precedent, - . 
Cleora..:’ Tis an honour, (Gives: her a fearf. 
And fo I. do receive it. 

The editor feems; to have been aware of the confufion in the 


"text, obferving in a note, that * it is Cleora who gives Timoleon 


a fcarf, and not he that gives her one;’ yet has made no at- 
tempt to. rectify the paflage.. If the original edition had been 
before him, -he would have found the marginal direétion 
ftands,. not as he has printed it, [Gives her a fcarf—but thas ; 
[Gives ber fearf. 

The author had apparently written in the margin. of his 
copy—[‘ C/eora gives her fcarf.2—-And the com pofitor inad- 
vertently mifplaced the word:Cleora, prefixing it to thefe lines 

-—* Tis an honour,’ &c. wee clearly belong to Timoleon, 
and not to Ciera, 

In-vol. II. p. 243. Romont is dire&ted in the margin, to 
‘ draw a pocket dagger.’ Here, by departing from ‘the old 
copy, or rather by the editor’s knowing nothing of it, the 
fenfe is entirely altered; for the original edition reads: 
‘ draws a pocket dag. And if Mr. Monk Mafon would 
have taken the trouble to have confulted the contemporary 
writers, particularly Minfbew's Dictionary, he would have found 
that dag, or dagge, as it was anciently fpelt, fignified a pocker- 
pifel, and that his profound note, (in which he informs us that 
the dagger which Romoat drew on. this occafion was a fiftol) 
might 
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might haye been fpared, without any diminution of his own 
credit, or the reader’s information. 

We fhall now proceed to the only obfervation that we find 
in the Emperor of the Eaft. In that play, vol.ll.sp. 331. a 
very ridiculous miftake is carefully preferved, and juftified by 
Mr. Monk Mafon, A. countryman enters, and is made to 
fay, (as the text is exhibited in the new edition), 

‘ IT have a heart yet 
As ready to do fervice for my Jeg.’ —_— 

The fagacious editor fuppofes, ‘that /eg was put into the 
clown’s mouth on purpofe, inftead of /iege; but what the hu- 
mour of that would be, we do not fee. | Poor old Philip Maf- 
‘finger was not by half fo comical as this editor, nor does he 
feem to have had the leaft idea of this joke; for in the quarto, 
printed in his life-time, he very gravely reads— 

_ _* As ready to do fervice for my /eege,? 
which is only the old fpelling for liege. 

The firft obfervation of Mr, Maion’s that we meet with in 
the Maid of Honour, is on thefe words, vol. II. p. 385. 

- § One aerie with proportion never difclofes 

The eagle and the wren.’ 
Inftead of difelofes the editor would read enclofes. 

To Shew the futility of this corre&ion, many words are not 
neceflary. A fingle paflage in Hamlet might have prevented 
Mr. Monk Mafon from violating the text of poor Maffinger, 

« Anon as patient as the female dove 
When that her golden couplets are difclafed 
His filence will fit drooping.’ 
To di/clofe was the ancient technical term for to batch. 
~ In the fame play, vol. Il. p. 395. Syl, a cowardly brag- 
gart, (as foon as Fulgentio goes out, to whom, while he was 
prefent, he durft not fay a word,) is made'in the gets edi- 
tion to utter arrant nonfenfe : 
‘ Now I begia to be valiant: 
- Nay I will draw my {word. O for a butcher! 
Do a friend’s part [to Adorni]. Pray you carry him the 
length of’t. 
I give him three years and a day to match my Toledo; 
And-then we’ll fight like dragons. 
©O fer a butcher] i. e. (fays the former editor, Mr. Dell the 
bookfeller,) O for the bloody cruel temper of a butcher ! 
. © No,’ fays Mr. Mafon,—*‘ we fhould read, 
Nay, I will draw my fword. O fora bout bere! 
Do a friend’s part, &c.’ 

Charles II. is faid to have once puzzled the Royal Society, 
by defiring them to inform him why a falmon weighed heavier 
iA water than out of it. They laid their heads together, 8 
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after a long confultation, furnifhed ‘his majefty with fundry 
good reafons to account for the phenomenon, The merry 
monarch thanked them, and in return for their laborious re- 
fearches, advifed them for the future, before they folved any 
‘difficulty of the fame kind, to enquire how the fa& really 
was; and particularly counfelled them, at their next meeting, 
to examine whether a falmon really did’ weigh more in its own . 
element than any where elfe ; for that, for his part, he knew 
nothing about the matter. 

The prefent editor might have profited by this advice. If 
he had firft enquired whether—O for a butcher !’ was the read- 
ing of the only ancient copy of the Maid of Honour, he would 
have found that it was not, and that his ‘conjeéture was totally 
unneceflary ; for the paffage, as it ftands there, is perfectly 
clear ; 

‘ Nay I will draw my fword——O for a brother ! 
Do a friend’s part—pray you, &c.’ : 
i.e. O-that I had a brother to bear my challenge to Fulgentio. 
In vol. II. p. 405.. we are told, ina note on'this line, 
‘ Our pay is little to the part we fhould bear.’ 
that we certainly ought to read port, 

Here is another unnecefflary attempt at alsoratioti. It might 
perhaps be fufficient to fay, that part is afumed charager, and 
that we ftill talk of a@ing a part ina play. But the futility 
of the amendment, (as the editor is pleafed to call his unnes 
ceffary alterations of the text), may be fhewn without having 
recourfe to explanation or conjecture ; for it appears that part 
had anciently the fame fignification as port has at this day. 
‘ It is not meet (fays Heywood, a contemporary of Maffin- 
ger’s) every mean efquire fhould carry the part belonging to 
one of the nobility.’ 

The Jaft remark that Mr. Mafon has prefented us with in 
this play, occurs in vol. II. p. 448. 

‘ Tho’ to all men elfe I did appear 
The thame and {corn of women, he ftands bound 
To hold me as her mafter- piece.’ 

The former editor wifhed to change the firft part of the fen- 
tence, and to read—-* The fhame and fcorn of mature,’—and 
the prefent would alter the laft line, Inftead of * der matter- 
piece,’ we ought (he fays) to read—* @ matfter-piece.’ 

We'do not perceive any’ very ftrong reafon for tampering 
with the text, Her mafter-piece may mean, without any greag 
violence of. conftru@ion, the mafter- piece of woman, which ig 
included in the plural qwomex, in the foregoing line. If we 
were at liberty -to.make any change, we ought rather to read 
~—their mafterepiece. A hafty compofitor might have printed 
bee 
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ber inftead. of their; but could :haye fcarcely miftaken the fingle 
letter a, if the author had fo, waitten, it, and. Peoria: ig the 
word her i in its place. 

By the. foregoing review of the. wb firft: polutben of this work, 
we fear, we have exhaufted the.patience of our seaders. Hap- 

dily, however, for their and ,omrjown eafe, Mr. Mork Mafon 
has not, In hie third and fourth. volume, .tjfulted the under- 
franding of bis readers (to afe .his own. words) with above half 
a dozen.notes ; and thefe of fo trifling a mature, as Sargely to 
deferve -obfervation, 

Jn p, 148. of vol, TH. the editor.cannot tell the meaning of 
the word #e valte, [it fhould have been Lavelta} 4 common dance 
mentioned by all the old dramatick writers; and in. a fubfe- 
quent page of the fame volame he is equally ignorant, that 
* every grim Sir’? means every furly fellow, 

In vol. LV. ps 16. >a viercel, we are told; fignifies in French 
a tame hawk, The tiercel was certainly more eafily tamed than 
other hawks, and hence.the epithet gentle was always added 
to it ;—but tiercel does not fignify seme, in the French or any 
other language. To fave the annotator the trouble of tarning 
to his dictionary, we beg leave to inform him, that the tiercet- 
gentle was the male of the. gafehawk; and was fo called be- 
cafe it is a sitrce or thirdlefs than the female. 

The only paflage that remains to be confidered, is in the 
Old Law., Vol. IV. p. 264. 

‘ The old bard fhines in again.’ 

_ Mr. Monk Mafon not being able to extra@ any fenfe from 
thefe words, would read,—-Tibe old revived again; but his coad- 
jutor, who figns himfelf D, does not approve of fuch a licen- 
tious deviation from the text, and therefore propofes,—The old 
beard foines in againx———The old copy would have faved both 
thefe gentlemen fome. trouble ; fos it readss——=«- © The Qld 
bawd,’ &c. 


From the foregoing remarks, we apprehend, it is fafficiently 


clear that work enough remains for any critic. who may thiok 
the plays of Maflinger worth a third edition ; and our readers, 
we fuppofe, will -have no. difficulty in’ focally a decided api- 
nion of the abilities and modefy of this editor, who ‘ flatters 
bimfelf that bis edition of Maffinger will be found more corre? than 
the bift of thofe which have as yet been publifhed of any other an~ 
Gent dramatic writer.” After,this well-founded and mode pane- 
ric on himfelf and his work,.we. wonder he did not con- 
ag with Reamiign: S Fine Gentlemat, — 
——=-* Who likes it not, 
i oe blogkhead,. coxcomb,, fool, and fot.’—— 


ox mite theSelf-fufficient Ben 


wi § By Ga "tis good, and if you lik’t, yor may.’ = 
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9 be Prince of Peave and other Pass, 4to, 2. 6d, Murtay. 


W E. are.indebted to the author of Armine and Plvira for 
the Prince of Peace, and the. other poems in the prefent 
publication. The fame fenfibility of heart, and plaintive morat 
turn fo confpicuous ia that poem, run throughout the whole of 
the, pieces.now before us. . : 

The Prince of Peace is a pirited remonfirance againtt the 
American war; but Mr. Cartwright’s mufe ftoops not to be 
the virago of a party; fhe appears to fpeak from the fullnefs 
of her heart, and from great and benevolent views. With re« 
gard’ to the author’s political orthodoxy it is not our province 
to determine ; tho” it is proper for us to obferve that he feems to 
have reached the end he had in view, which was to excite our 
horror againft a war where ¢ Britons, Britons ‘meet with hof- 
tile force.’ This war he has painted with all its dreadful ac- 
companiments and confequences, among, which the cruelty and 
ravages of the Indians are not the leaft dreadful, As a fpe- 
cimen of the wark.we fhall prefent the public-with the author’s 
defcription of an Indian incurfion. . : 

- £ Lo! now, arous’d to. favage war, 
Their horrid rites begin ; the chiefs advance + 
Hark! their wild orgies eccho from afar ! . 
Their fongs of death, that time the warriour dance! 
Their origies ended, forth with filent tread , 
They fteal along beneath the veil of night: 
In. coward murder bent, alike they.dread 
The glare of day or foe prepar’d to fight. 
Now with light leaves they flrew the tracklefs way; | 
Now couching creep along to {pring upon their, prey. 
Perchance, in that unguarded hour 
When wearied Nature finks in fweet repofe, 
Some parent, bound by fleep’s fubduing power, 
Awhile forgets his own. and country woes ; 
Kind Fancy paints to his deluded fight 
_. His infants {porting where no foes moleft ; 
“Their looks contemplating with fond delight, 
‘He clafps the’ fmiling mother to his breaft, 
His lighten’d heart the flattering dream beguiles, 
And golden harveft wave, and Peace returning finiJes. 
Ah dream delufive! foon to end! 
The human fiends now fpread deftraction wide : 
Hither their defolating courfe they bend, 
With death that-walks in darknefs at their fide! 
The yell, that rends th’ affrighted air, | 
Proclaims with favage found their purpofe done. 
With rage of hell the mangled limbs they-tear ! 
With rage of ‘hell, from blood to blood they-run ! 
Carnage and conflagration mark their way; 
Youth, age, and beausy fali, an untefifting prey,’ 





“ g02 The Prince of Peace. 

The author then goes on to defcribe the fate of infancy and 
old age in the hands of thefe barbarians, and thus clofes the 
defcription with a lover and his miftrefs falling victims to their 
favage rage. . 

¢ Yet Beauty meets a milder doom— 

Yet female weaknefs bends the ftubborn foul — 
In vain, or fex fhall plead, or beauty bloom :: 
_ Their furious paffions feel no foft controul. 
Perchance e’en now, in yon fequefter’d bower 

Some maid fhall liften to her lover’s voice, 
In thought anticipate the golden hour, 

When holy rites thal] fanctify her choice, - 
Vows of long love the breathes, with fondeft breath ! 
Ah! foon to cancel all thofe vows in death! 3 


E’en now fhe hears the ambufh’d foe : 

What found, fhe ftarting cries, pervades my ear ? 
In yonder moonlight glade it lingers low— 

No foe infidious furely lurking near ! 
Sufpeét, the youth replies, no bafe defign ; 

Our fafe retreat what prying foe fhalf find ? 
*Twas but the whifper of the murmuring pine, 

Or diftant waters founding in the wind. : 
Her fears remov’d, he thinks no danger nigh, 
And reads freth tranfports in her fmiling eye. 


Alas ! that eye fhall {mile no more! — 
No more that lovely cheek with beauty glow ! 
In graceful negligence no more thal! flow 
' Thofe waving ringlets ftiff with clotted gore ! 
The wolves of war now rend that flowing hair! 
af Impending o’er their agonizing prize, 
With gnafhing unrelenting fangs they tear 
The horrid trophy of their vidtories ! 
This fees the youth, expiring as he lies, 
With aggravated horror fees and dies !” 

With regard to the other poems, the public has already feen 
with pleafure the * Elegy in Memory of a Lady:” and if we 
are not miftaken, it feems to have received feveral improve- 
ments fince its firft publication. , 

In the ‘ Hymn to Patience,’ the beauties of poetry, and 
the confolations of found philofophy are happily blended, and 
make an united addrefs to the underftanding and the heart. 
The following addrefs to Patience is fpirited and poetical’ 


'.* O meek-ey’d Patience! at thy name 

E’en now I feel thy influence dart 

freth vigour to the fainting heart, 

Aad chear my languid frame ! 

E’eo now I fee Thee move along ! ° 

No ftubborn pride attends Thee now, 
- Nor Sullennefs with gloomy brow ; : " 
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But chearful Peace, in maiden pride, 
. And Refolution at her fide, 
Compofe thy decent throng. 
Ah! let not ever in thy train be feen 
Dall Apathy, from virtuous feelings free ; 
From thine tho’ widely different be her mein, 
By erring mar miftaken oft for Thee. 
Oh! ‘to my fight thy genuine features thew! 
Hope in thy modeft eye, and meeknefs in thy brow.’ 


The following * Ode to Sleep,’ is rather in a different ftyle 
from the reft; and fhews that Mr. Cartwright’s mufe can 
affume eafe as well as dignity. | 

 € Sleep, thy balmy aid apply ! 

Calm to reft my wakeful woes ! 
Sorrow’s cheek, O gently dry! 

Sorrow’s eye in flumber clofe ! 
Fancy, then, fhall hold her reign ; 

Hope fhall footh the penfive mind ; 
Stella then fhall fmile again 5 

Stella hall again be kind! 
Loft to all we moft adore, 

What has life that’s worth our care? 
Sleep, to my fond arms reftore 

- Stella, faithful, kind, and fair ! 

But, tho’ once fo fair and kind, 

Should thofe dreams of love be paft! 
Ah then! what folace may I find? 

Still let me fleep—and fleep my laft !’ 


We cannot deny ourfelves the pleafure of concluding this 
article with ‘a Sonnet, written under a Statue of Hymen,”’ 
while we congratulate the author on a happinefs which is not 
the moft common bieffing of the age, 


‘ No fuppliant vot’ry at thy modeft fhrine 
For promis’d blifs delay’d affails thine ear ; 
Grateful I ownthy choiceft gifts, are mine, 
Thy gifts, increafing ftill thro’ many a year! 
Peace, Health, and Eafe, and unreprov’d Delight, 
And caim Contentment, form thy gentle train ; 
Love waves his light wings, joyous at the fight, 
Proud to partake with thee thy eafy reign. 
Fanning thy golden torch, he fmiles to fee 
His faireft promifes fulfill’d by thee! 
Still may that golden torch diffufe its light ! 
By love’s foft pinions fanned, ftill glow more bright! 
Thro’ lateft years extend its chearing ray, 
And gild the gathering gloom of life’s expiring day !” 


There is a vignette prefixed to the poems, expreffive of the. 
ftory we have quoted from the prince of Peace, which is. not 
without merit, both as to defign and execution. 


The 
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he Planter’s Guides or, Pleafure Garapner’s Companion, Embels 
lifoed with Copper-plates proper to the Subjects By James Meader, 
Jate Gardener to bis Grace the Dake of Northumberland, 4:5. 
balf bound, Robinfon: 


WHEN ‘we confider’the variety of hooks and pamphlets on 
planting: and. gatdening, which of. Jate years haye been 
obtruded on the public, it might be expecied that every part 
relative to the fubje& was fo far.explained,and elucidated as 
to render (at leaft for fome years to come) any future publi- 
cation unneceflary or ufelefs; however, the work before us 
appears not to ftand in that predicament : for although it con- 
tains little information but what may be found in the works of 
Miller, Mawe, and feveral other authors, yet the method here 
laid down for difpofing of the trees and fhrubs in ornamental 
plantations well deferve the attention of every planter who un- 
dertakes to lay out of ‘defign fuch envbellifhments..of garden- 
ing: for, as the author obferves, | 
‘ The reafon why fo many plantations, after eight or te 
years planting, appear unfightly, is owing tO an improper mix- 
ture of the plants «* whereas ‘had they been rightly difpofed, we 
fhoald not fee fo many hollows or. openings, or bottoms of 
decayed branches, but the whole would be covered with ver- 
dure down to the very front’ (we Sa si he means the margin 
next the walk or lawn) ¢ in an eafy theatrical manner, and in 
fummer {carce a ftem vifible : pr how often may be {een a tall- 
growing tree near the front of a plantation, and further back © 
- various: humble fhrubs,- rendered ftill more diminutive by the 
Oover-{preadiag branches of fuchrtree, whofe proper place fhould 
have been behind thofe lefs-growing plants, where they might 
more freely enjoy the benefit of the fun and-air fo neceffary for 
vegetables,’ 


Having explained. the reafons from whence this error of 

planting arifes, the author thus concludes his obfervation on 
thofe pleafure ground plantations which in general have already 
been exécuted,—* for as the future beauty of the plantation de- 
pends on the firit arrangement of the plants, too much attention 
cannot be given to’ their difpofition and-proper intermixtures.’ 
_ He then proceeds to point out the proper method for dif- 
pofing the trees and:fhrubs in a new plantation, fo that when 
grown to perfection they may appear the moft agreeable to the 
eye; he obferves, | 

‘Where the plantations are not very large, it has been cuf- 
tomary to intermix deciduous trees-with evergreens, This mode 
of difpofition is not difpleafing in,fammer, when the deciduons 
trees difplay their foliage, which thake a good contraft with the 


dark evergreens ; but at the approach of winter, and during” 


that’ 
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that feafon when the deciduous trees are ftript of their verdure, 
to many: perfons‘fach ee is difgufting ; and for this rea- 
fon it is, ‘many gentlemen of tafte, in their plantations, have fe- 
parated the evergreens and deciduous trees into diftin® clumps, 
which certamly has a*better effeé&t than to fee a pine, or fir, fur- 
rounded with a number of leaflefs trees: therefore, where fuch 
Antermixtures are required, it would be more: pleafing to the tye 
to difpofe each kind, in large. groups, alternately; for in the 
fammer months they will form a more ftriking contra with 
each other, than by the more common method of intermixed 
planting ; and.in winter the evergreens will appear more con- 
leg than when fingly planted among deciduous trees ; there~ 

ore if itis agreeable to the eye in continued plantations, how 
much more fo will the appearaace be where the plantation is laid 
out in diftin& clumps, or eves in, open groves,’ 

-The author continues then to make obfervations on the difs 
ferent kinds of foil -fuitabl¢ for fuch plantations; a rich loam 
he recommends as being the beft for all forts of trees and 
fhruks; for, provided there is a fufficient depth of fuch. foil, 
moft kinds will grow in the greateft vigour and luxuriancy ; 
but he oebferves that, 

‘ Many places are not-furnithed with fuch foil where it is re- 
quired, to form new plantations, many fites being compofed. of 
firong clay, others of a dry gravel.or fand, fome of chalk, &c. 
and many with vanious intermixtures ; it fhould therefore be 
well-contidered in. either of thefe kinds of earths, what trees and 
fhrubs will agree and beft thrive therein,” For he obferves, that 
* this is a matter of no fmall confequence to the future beauty 
of the plantation ; bat-as there are many hardy kifids of trees, 
which will grow in almoft any foil, fo there are others which 
will make but: little progrefs,- unlefs they have fuch earth to 
oe in, as, is more fuitable to. their nature; fome plants de-~ 
dighting-in.a flrong clay, others thriving beft on a moderate dry 
foi), and’ many. others where the land) is. frequently overflowed 
with water, For this reafon, it were better, where the foil is 
of the'undefirablé kind, to relinquith planting a great variety of 
plants. thereon, chufing’ only thofe of more certain ‘growth, 
wiith may thrive tolerably well; not but fome few of other 
kinds may be tried, as, fometimes carious trees or fhrabs will 
grow where it might be expected they would not fucceed,’ 


.- The-author next proceeds to explain the management of 
theiland' before the feafon for planting the trees and fhrubs, 
fuch as trenching the ground, clearing it of: noxious weeds 
which might impede the growth of the young plantation; fo 
that when the time is arrived, the Jand may be ready for the 
reception of the plants intended to grow thecein, He points out 
the method of treatment to be ufed with ftrong clayey and 
gravelly foils. He then points out the proper feafons when 
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the operation-of planting is to be performed, both for. ever- 
greens and deciduous trees ; alfo the method of pruning or 
preparing the roots and heads of the trees and fhrubs previous 
to planting, with their management for the firft and fecond 
years ; and concludes with direétions how far afunder the trees 
Mhould be placed from each other. But he obferves that, 

¢ The fhrubs-which compofe the front part of the plantations. 
fhould be planted at the diftance they are intended to remain, at 
the time they are full grown, which fhould be fo near as at that 
future period they may touch each other; and thefe diftances 
muft be judged of according to the growths of the-different 
plants ; for at firft planting, the intermediate {paces between 
the fhrubs may be occupied by perennial, biennial, and annual 
flower plants: which, while the fhrubs are growing, will not 
only fill up the vacancies, but: be very ornamental to the new 
plantation.’ , 


The remaining part of this work is a catalogue of the va- 
rious trees and fhrubs, botanically arranged in alphabetical 
order, and claffed according to their different growths; fpe- 
cifying in columns their genera, fpecies, foliage, flower, &c. 
alfo the varieties of each, &c, This part appears to be the 
moft ufeful. As the whole is intended ‘for the pocket, it will 
be a good affiftant to the curious in trees and fhrubs, and be 
a means of faving much trouble in overlooking more volumi- 
nous works, exhibiting, as it were, in fhort hand, all that 
is neceflary to remind any perfon not totally unacquainted 
with trees and fhrubs, 


ee ane 


FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


Ld Galerie‘ Ele&orale de Duffeldorff, ou Catalogue Raifonné et Figuré 
de fes Tableaux, dans lequel om donne une Connoiffance exalle de cette 
Sameufe Collection et de fon local, par des Défcriptions détaillées et par 
une Suite de trente Planches, contenant trois cens foixante-cing petites 
Eftampes rédigées et gravées d’apres ces mémes.Tableaux ; par Chré- 
tien de Mechel, Graveur de S.A.S.M. I’ Ele&. Palatin, &c. 
Ouvrage compole dans un Gout nouveau, par Nicolas de Figage, 

. de l' Acad. de S.Luc, 4 Rome, &e. 2 vols. gr. 4to. oblomg ; one 
containing the Plates, and the other the Text, Bafil. Price 144 French 
Livres. 


rPHE famous gallery of Duffeldorff was begun in 1710, by John- 
- . William, elector Palatine, and ever fince increafed and adorned 
by his fucceffors. | 7 
. The four firft plates. of the excellent defcription now before 
us, exhibit the frontifpiece of the work ; the plan, elevation, 
fettion, profile of the building, and the pictures on the ftair-cafe 
and cieling. “The following plates contain the pictures of the gal- 
Jery tothe number of 353. Each of the plates difplays a front, 
er part of a front,.of a room, furnifhed with the pictures, in P sae 
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fame order in which they are actually arranged, and with the pro 
portional fize reduced to acommon {cale; fo that the {pectator has, 
‘as it were, the whole gallery itfelf under his eye. 

The text contains a very full and accurate defcription of the 
pictures, their dimenfions, compofition, and expreffion, the atti- 
tude of the figures, their reciprocal pofition, proportions to. nas 
ture, dreffes, the choice of colours, and the names and native places 
of the painters. 

The work is divided into fix parts: of five divifions, each con+ 
tains one room of the gallery ; and the fixth, the pictures placed 
on the moveable ftands of the five rooms or balls, 

It has been prefented and fubmitted to the judgment of the Royal 
Academy of Painting and Sculpture of Paris, and been honoured 
with the warmeft approbation of the committee, appointed by that 
academy for its examination ;- who have pronounced that “ Je mae 
nufcrit entrant dans un detail approfondi de chaque morceau, ajoute 
au plaifir que font les eftampes fpirituellement et foigneufement 
éxécutées; ce qui concourt 4 former un tout trés-intéreflant, et qui 
peut dévenir trés-utile aux arts,” &c. 





Hiftoire naturelle, civile, et politique du Tonquin, par M. I’ Abbé 

Richard. 2 Vols. 12m. Paris, 
His valuable and elegant natural, civil, and political hiftory of 
* the kingdom of Tonquin has been drawn up from tact: Syn 
lation du Tonquin, whom our author confiders as a fafe guide and 
voucher ; from a variety of accurate details extant in the colleétions 
of the interefting and edifying lefters of the miffionaries; and ef- 
pecially, from excellent memoirs left by the abbé de S. Phalle, who 
refided twelve yearsin Tonquin as miffionary, and died at Paris 
in 1766. 

The Hiftory confifts of two parts: the firft contains a Geogra- 
phical Defcription of Tonquin, and an Account of the Manners, 
Cufoms, and Ufages of the Inhabitants ; of its Population, Induftry, 
Trade, Sciences, Arts, Government, and Revolutions; of the Reve- 
nues, Riches, and Strength; Taxes; Civil and Penal Laws; and 
Judicature ; and concludes with a Digreffion on the fundamental 
Laws of China, from which thefe of Tonquin are faid to have been 
derived. The fecond part is entirely taken up with the Hiftory of 
the Miffions. 

Tonquin has two diftin& fovereigns ; though one only is ftyled 
Dova, and wears the peculiar infignia of royalty. In his name 
laws are enacted, and all orders given; yet he has, in fact, no thare 
in the government, but isa mere phantom of royalty ; thut up in 
his palace, and has only a fmall detachment of troops under his 
command. He appears annually but twice or three times, in pub- 
lic, for fome particular ceremonies, fuch as the blefling the fields, 
in imitation of the emperor of China. 

_ “The true and defpotic fovereign of Tonquin is the commander 
of the troops. He exercifes the moft unbounded power; and tran{- 
mits it to his defcendants: and this fupreme command has been 
hereditary in his family thefe three hundred years. This ftrange 
partition, by which the appearance of royalty is conferred to one, 
and its real power invefted in another, is now part of the conftitu- 
tion of the ftate, and was occafioned by a revolution equally ftrange. 
A fifherman, called Mark, had ufurped the throne ; the nation was 
difconténted ; Tring, a robber, availed himfelf of this national dif- 
contest, and fuccecded in reftoring the ancient royal family; but 
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referved the title:of general of the troops of the flate to himfelf 
and to his defcendants. He appeared, indeed, as the king’s firft 
fubjeét and confidential minifter; but, under all this mark of refpeét 
and attachment, got all the prerogatives of fovereign power an- 
nexed to his poft, which the king himfelf made heredi:ary in Tring’s 
family, in whofe poffeffion they ftill remain. The king bas never 
yet attempted to recover and affert the rights of his crown ; while 
the general of the troops has frequently encroached on the remains 


of the dova’s foimer power. 
—— aes 
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Additions aux neuf Volumes de Recueils de Médailles de Rois, de Villes, 
‘Sec. imprimés en 1962, 1763, 1765, 1767, 1768, and 1770, avec 
des Rémarques fur quelques Medailles déja’ publites. 4to, with Cuts. 
' Hague and Paris. oe ) ' 
A tthe age of ninety-five years, after having loft his Gght, M. 
Pellerin here publithes a continuation of his very learned work 
on Medals. _It is a matter of furprize. how he could, in fuch a.f- 
tuation, undertake and perform a work filled with words'of various 
languages,and with pretty long paffages qdoted from ancient authors 5 
he was béefides, both little ufed’ to, and tired of, dittating; and 
found méans to write his work with his own hands. For this pur- 
pofe, he employéd fmall, very narrow flips of paper, folded’ fepa- 
rately on one*another; one of thefé flips He held and guided with 
his left hand, and with his right wrote a whole line on each fepa-~ 
_¥ate flip. Thefe were afterwards colleéted by anotlier hand, formed 
into a'whole, and tlien'read to the author. ‘The paffagés’ which he 
wanted to quote from Greek, Latin, and other writers, were fought 
yo rons agp for him by M. le Bordays, a learned ‘and fkilful me- 
allift. Bos: gatutlag cig ose 
«The performance confifts of Additions to his former Works, 
Remarks on fome Coitis already publified, and Anfwers té Mr. 
Eckel’s Critical Obférvations, "Fhe additions relate to twenty coins 
Hitherto unkown, of at leaft unpublifhéd : concerning Cotmmodus, 
Julia Domna, Alexander Emilanus, Volkanus Ultor, Alexander 
king of Epirus, Capua; Tarentum, Sybritus, the Cherfonefus, and 
Syracufe : a very remarkable one among thefe coins was ftruck in 
Eeypt, undér “the reign of the Ptolemies, and in ‘unknown cha- 
pathere: Beers 7 fy oe Dogges Fie. Mik mniy ge 
Mémoires fur les Queftions propofees par. Académie Impériale'@ Royale 
des Sciences @& Belles Lettres de Bruxelles, gui.ont remporté le Pris 
en 1777, with Cuts. 4to. Bruflels. rs 
. The firk of thefe inftruétive Memoirs is written in the Flemif 
tongue, by M. Verhoeven, .on the State of Manufactures and 
Trade during the 13th and 14th Centuries, with an Abftract of 
twenty pages in French. 
The fecond, by father Norton, treats of the Advantage of pre- 
ferring Oxen to Horfes, both for Agriculture and tranfporting 
Goods in the Netherlands. | , tf 
The third, by M. Foullé, treats of the Method of draining, cul- 
-tivating, and improving marfhes. And | | ‘ 
‘The fourth and fifth are a Continuation of the fame Subject; 


one in French, the other in Flemifh, , 
i ;. Grams 
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Grammaire Triglotte, ou Nouvelle Méthode pour faciliter I'Intelligence 
des Langues Frangoife, Latine, @ Allemande, @c. 120. Maynz. 


A very fhort and ufeful abftraét of fome of the beft French, Las 
tin, and German Grammars, | 


L’Art du faéeur d’ Orgues, par D. Frangois Bedos de Celles, Bees 
ditin, &c. Fol. with 57 Plates. Paris. 


An elaborate and complete treatife on organ-building. 


Catalogue des Livres de la Bibliotheque fondée par M. Proufteau, Pro- 
feffeur en Droit, @c. Nouvelle Edition, avec. des Notes critiques & 
bibliographiques, 4to. Paris. : 

The library in_queftion appears to be confiderable, and very ufe- 
ful ; it has had already five learned librarians ; and this catalogue is 

a valuable acceffidn to bibliographical knowledge. 


Difertations philofophiques fur plufieurs Sortes-de Sujets, comme fur les 
Idées innées, I’ Infinit, &c. & autres Matiéres analogues a celles-la 
Récueil 0%-Pon trouve & la Fin un poftcrit fur le Spinoffme. Par M. 
L. M.D. B. 2 Vols. gto. Totiloufe. 

The author of thefe metaphyfical differtations feemsto be a pro- 
found thinker, but an incorreét and ob{cure writer. 


Lettres fur les Embellifiemens de Paris. 8v0, Paris. , 
_ Containing a confutation of M. L’s fcheme for embellifhing the 
quartier, or ward of Luxemburgh ; with a variety of hints defigned 
for the improvement of the different wards of Paris. 


Mémpire contenant. des. Réflexions fur les Propriétés du Remontoir, for 
Exécution pour les Pendules 2 Reffart, le Développement des Effets avarm 
tageux de fon Application aux Pendules & Poids, particuli¢rement a 
celles qui vont un an fans étre montées. Un Echappement naturel dans 

. tous fes Points, les Caufes phyfiques que le renddientvariable, detruitess 
Maniére de le tracer et. dele confiruire. Quantieme perpétuel avec 
beaucoup de fireté dans les Effets, et d'une facile Exécution, marquant 

« tes Dates du Mois par une Divifion annuelle ow par une de 31. avec 
une courte Defcription d'une Pendule dans laqu’elle ces Effets font exé- 
cutés. Par. M, Robin, Horlogex, &c. Svo, Paris. 


The title is fufficiently minute to inform watch and clock-makers 
of what they may find in this pamphlet of 61 pages. Mr. Robin's 
pendulum has been examined and highly approved of by the Pari- 
fian Academy of Sciences. 


Récherches fur la Ponzzolane, fur la Théorie de la Chaux et fur la Caufe 
de la dureté du Mortier, avec la Compofition de différens Cimens & la 
Maniere de les employer tant pour les Baffins, Agueducs, Réfervoirs, 
Citernes, & autres Ouvrages dansl’ Eau, que pour les Terraffes, Bre- 
tons, et autres Confiructions en plein Air. Par M. Faujas de Saint 
Fond. 870. Paris. ; 

An excellent abftract of the fame Mr. Faujas’ larger work, enti- 
tled; 

Récherches fur les Volcans éteinis du Vivarais, du Vélay, précédées dur 
Dijcours Jur les Volcans brilans, de Mémoires Analytiques far les 
Schoerls, la Zéolite, le Bazalte, la Pouzzolane, les Laves, fur les def- 
Serentes Subfiances qui s*y trotvent engagées. With 21 fine Plates, Fol. 
Paris. 

An original and capital performance. 


xX 3 Lott. 
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Lottchen’s Reifex ins Zuchthaus; or Charlotte's Progrefs to Bridewell. 
| 2 Vols. 8vo. Leipzig. German. . 


A pretty good thought, utterly fpoiled by the taftelefs and wretch- 
ed execution, 


J: T. Klein, Naturalis Difpoftio Echinodermatum. Accefferunt Lucu- 
bratiuncula de uculeis Echinorum Marinorum & Spicilegium de Belem- 


nitis. Edita & Defcriptionibus novifque imventis et Synonimis Au€o- 
rum audia aN.G. Lefke, 4to. Leipzig. 


An elaborate performance, illuftrated with 54 accurate plates. 
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Nereus’s Prophecy: a Sea-Piece, feetched off Uthant on the me- 
morable Morning of the 28:b of July, 1778. 40. 15. 64, 
Bew. , 





ORACE introduces Nereus in the character of a prophet, 

‘denouncing to Paris, when he conveyed Helena to Troy, 
the fatal cataftrophe of that city. In the pieée before us the au- 
thor introduces the fame old prognofticator, foretelling the im- 
pending deftruétion of this country, and traducing the king and 
the miniftry moft audacioufly. The firft lord of the admiralty and 
Sir H. Pallifer are gibbeted in the title-page. The minority are 
_ indebted to the fame writer for the Favorite, Captain Parolles at 
Minden, and many other fimilar publications. 


The Ser, or theAmerican Prophecy, A Poem. 4t0. 25. 6d. 
Harrifon, and Ca . 

 Afatire againft the king, lord Bute, and feveral perfons in 

the adminiftration, under the form of a predidtion, fuppofed 

to have been delivered by a feer upon the firft landing of the 

Englifh in America. 

The author, who probably is fome angry Boftonian, ufed to 
tarring and feathering thofe who have been fo unhappy as to 
offend him, feems to have invoked Ale&to, Megzra, and Tifi- 
phone, inflead of the mufes, when he compofed this virulent 
Ode to the Naval Officers of Great Britain. By W.Mafon, M. 4. 

4to. 6d. Cadell. 


In this Ode the author purfues the following train of thought: 
Truth defcends, difpatches Detraétion to the infernal regions, 
diffufes her influence through the nation, and animates the 
bofoms of thofe Britifh commanders, who prefided at the trial of 
admiral Keppel, or gave their evidence in his favour, Upon 
this occafion he tells us, - ob 

* Hireling courtiers, venal peers, 
View them with faftidious frown, 
Yet the Mufe’s fmile is their’s, 
‘T heir’s her amaranthine crown.” 


In 
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In the mean time a gigantic deity, with great pomp and {o- 
lemnity, afcends from the Atlantic ocean, reproves Britannia 
for her paricides, exhorts her to difcontinue an ‘ ill-omened 
war,’ and turn her arms againft the ‘ infulting Gaul, her native 
enemy,’ concluding with this advice : | 

‘ Seize this triumphant. hour, 
When, bright as gold from the refining flame, 
Flows the clear current of thy Keppel’s fame. 
Give to the hero’s full command, 

Th’ imperial enfigns of thy naval power ; 

So fhall his own bold aufpices prevail, 

Nor Fraud’s infidious wiles, nor Envy pale 
Arreft the force of his victorious band. 

The Gaul fubdued, fraternal ftrife fhall ceafe, 
And firm, on freedom’s bafe, be fixt an empire’s peace.° 

An hypercritit may perhaps object to the fecond line in this 
quotation, and obferve, that no claflic writer ever compared a 
clear ftream to gold ; and that yellow, applied to an admiral, 
is a word of ‘ ill-omen ;’ but fuch witlings fhould be told, that 
Homer and Virgil, and all great poets, feldom regard above 
one leading circumftance in their comparifons. 


A Paftoral. By an Officer belonging to the Canadian Army. 4te. | 
1s. 6d. Becket. 


The defign of the author in this Paftoral is to exprefs his for- 
row for the lofs of a friend, whofe death was thought inevitable, 
at the time the former was obliged to leave Montreal, to attend 
his duty in the country. For, it feems, : 

* A cannon fhot, by cruel Fate let flie,: 
Lopp'd off at once the brave young warrior’s thigh.” 

But before the dialogue is ended, intelligence is brought, that 
the gallant foldier is recovered from his wound; upon which 
one of the fhepherds concludes with this comfortable reflection: — 

¢ Again he'll join in fong and merry tale, 
When we together quaff our home-brew'd ale.’ 


Caledonia, 4 Poem. 4to. 2s. Cadell. 

This poetical effay was occafioned by a vifit to Invergary, 
and other parts of the Highlands of Scotland, in the year 1741. 
The author gives us an entertaining fketch of Corryerg, Loch- 
gary, the fallof Fyers, Bochalaeté, Lochlomond, and other ro- 
mantic {cenes. : ‘ 

The following paflage prefents the reader with a view of 
Bochalaeté ; which the author fays, literally fignifies the herdf- 
man of Aité. There are feveral larger and higher mountains 
in the Highlands, but this is the moft remarkable and Ktriking 
-obje& he faw. : 

‘ In ZEté’s foreft, wide, romantic, wild, 

Far on the confines of a rugged vale, 

A huge tremendous mountain bounds the view, 

In Gaulic language Bochalaeté nam’d, 

. ‘The lofty herdfman that o’erlooks the plain, 


For many a furlong {tretching o'er the ground, 
tei 4 Obe 
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Obliquely from the level of the dale, 
Imbrown'd with purpled heath, his bellying bafe 
Suftains a wond’rous magnitude of rock : 

Rifing upright, and tap’ring as it mounts 

In air, the naked {pacious front prefents ~ 

A daring brow, crag-fkirted, keenly edg'd, 

That ragged cuts the fky. A column round 

And perpendicular, a folid mafs 

Of ruffet marble, gloomy ornament, 

In figure rough, in bulk enormous, height 
Gigantic, crowns his head, and tow’rs-aloft, 

Like Atlas, feeming to fuppart the clouds, 

And rivets like the bafilitk the look, 

Till giddy akes at length the gazing eye.” ; 

From the profpe& of the country the ‘author proceeds to view 
the manners of the natives, their ermployments, their mufical 
inftruments, their fports, their drefs, “&c. 

In defcribing their cloathing, he warmly inveighs againft an 
act paffed in the roth of George TI. for the prohibition of the 
ancient Highland diefs, which, he fays, has fubjeéted the na- 
tives to fome peculiar hardfhips and inconveniences. Obferve ~ 
how pathetically he declaims againft the intrédudtion of breeches ! 

some Ga bbus * This ftern decree oa 
Binds them in breeches too, their lafting hate ; 
Confin’d, they cannot ftretch their limbs as went, 
And wading through thé deep or dafhing ftream, 
The water foaks thro’ this unpleafant garb, 
And fcalds their fkin, or freezes inthe cold. 
Strait’ned with ligatures, with pain they climb 
The hill, or fcramble o'er the mountain’s brow, 
And with flow tteps defcend ; the blood denied 
A free and eafy paflage, {wells the veins ;’ 
"The finews to the utmoft tenfion ftretch’d, 
Are, with endurance painful, apt to ftart.’ 


Let Sawney provide himfelf with, tfowfers; or, when he 
wades through the water, let him put off his galligatkins, and 
he would feel none of thefe lamentable inconveniences::. but, on 
the contrary, would appear with more decency than when he 
difplays his bare brawny limbs below the philibeg. 

- In the latter.part of his poem the. author, confiders the caufes 
and effects of fome late migrations from the Highlands, the pro- 
priety and wifdom of an attention in the legiflature to the pe. 
culiarities of that country, and the danger of colonizing the ex- 
tenfive regions of America. 


The Difiraded Lover, a Poem. ate. 15. 6d. Davies, 

We have feidom met with any thing more pleafingly melan- 
choly, more plaintive and pathetic, than this-epiftle. The au- 
thor has exprefled, with force and.delitacy, the various paflions, 
which may be naturally fuppofed to have diftraéted the foul of 
the unhappy lover, before he executed his horrid purpofe. 

In the following lines he defcribes his flattering expectations, 
and the ardourof his love. 7 
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¢ Thy beauties were my Mufe’s darling theme, 
And thine creative Fancy’s richeft dream; 
Whene’er her faireft pictures rofe to view, - 
Th’ ideal profpects ftill were fill’d with you. 
How oft, by Love's delufive vifions fir’d, 
(From flavith forms and hollow pomp retir’d) 
With thee I’ve hop’d life’s various {cenés to flare, 
To fwell thy joys, and leffen ev'ry care ; 
To meet ‘each {mile, to hufh each rifing figh, 
And catch the withes kindling in thine eye ; 
With wakeful zeal to guard thy languid bed, 
And on my bofom raife thy drooping head ; 
With bland endearments ftay thy parting breath, 
And back repel the threat’ning dart of Death.” 
After feveral pathetic reflections on thefe delufive hopes, he 
falls into defpair, which he thus emphatically exprefles : 
| ¢ —Wretch! fhall I tamely. bear the galling chain, 
And crawl through life a fpeétacle of pain? 
No !=-Come, Defpair, unfheathe thy friendly blade, 
And wrap me in the grave’s eternal fhade: 
Freely this anxious being I refign ; 
——Be endiefs fleep, and dumb oblivion, mine !” : 
- From this refolution, he ftarts back with horror, at the 


thoughts of fuicide ; but, at laft, gives way to the impetuofity 
of his paffion; , 
‘ Oh, fatal force of paffions unfubda’d ; 
In vain I ftrive to item th’ impetuous flood ; 
Love in my heart maintains refiftlefs fway, 
And {weeps my reafon, pray’rs, and faith away. 
-——Then take, relentlefs maid! my laft adieu; 
My lips’ expiring breath fhall whifper you! 
But, whilft on life’s extremeft verge I ftand, 
And hold the deadly weapon in my hand, 
Perhaps my rival all your heart employs, 
Infults my fate, and riots in your joys! 
—Perbaps, when Death fhall clofe thefe weeping eyes, 
. And free you-from my: wifhes; and my fighs— 
My vows rejected will his blifs improve, 
‘Swell his proud triumph, and augment his love ! 
Detefted thought! O fpare my aking heart ! 
—-My arm may tremble—but we muft not part! 
Vain are his hopes,to triumph in thy charms—— 
This flighted hand hall tear thee from his arms + 
Thou too fhalt bleed at Love’s infatiate fhrine, 
And blend, at leaftin death, thy fate with mine; 
This poem may be read with fafety and propriety by the 
young and unexperienced, as, the author has introduced fome 
juft reflections on the fatal confequences of a-licentious life. 


RefieBions on the Death of Mifs Martha Ray. 4to. 6¢. Hare 


rifon, and Co. 
The firft four lines: ) 
‘ Sigh! figh ! Omufe! awhile indulge-your gtief 
‘Tears, let to flow, give forrow’'s breaft relief, - . 
Radia is deads-—She died beneath thefe arms. 
Snatch’d from the world’s allurements*and its-Aarms,* 
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Thefe are by no means the worft lines in this lamentable pro- 

duction. 

Al Monody to the Memory of D. Garrick, E/g. 6d. Harrifon, and Co, 


This monody is written in different kinds of meafure; the 
heroic and the lyric. .Among other fentiments, the author has 
adopted that of Mr. Sheridan, relative to the ftatuary, the 

ainter, the architect, the poet, and the actor; and expreffed 
it with force and f{pirit.—*‘ ‘The ear has drank the tuneful found,” 
is perhaps an error of the prefs, inftead of drunk. 

Speaking of Garrick, he fays, 

¢ Well may you mourn, ye friendly train, 
Whom he fo oft has led; : 
Who now no more fhall join the ftrain, 
Low on his duffy bed.” - 

Duffy is.an inelegant, unmeaning word in this place. 

¢ When the fweet fwan of Avon attun’d his foft Jay, 
*Twas the blitheft that gladden'd the plain ; 


‘The Mufes all join’d to acknowlege his /way, 
But "twas nature that guided the ftrain.” 

A fwan tuning his Jays, gladdening the plains, and the Mufes 
acknowledging his /way, are incongraous images, Many of 
the ancients, we confefs, {peak of the finging of fwans. Arif- 
totle, Plato, Cicero, Virgil, &c. mention it as a fact *.° But 
Pliny fays, he was convinced by feveral experiments, that it was 
a miftaken notion; and lian tells us, that he never heard them 
fing, nor does he believe any perfon ever did}. Their organs, 
anioobeedly, are not formed for that purpofe. It is time then 


to explode this idle conceit, as too trite and abfurd to be ad- 
mitted into modern poetry. : 


Yhe Carmen Seculare of Horace, tranflated into Englith Ver/. 
The fecond Edition. to 1s Dodfley. 


Correéted in feveral places, and illuftrated with notes {. 


Pygmalion, @ Porm. From the French of J.J. Rouffeau.. 4,0. 
- 94, 6d. Fielding and Walker. 

The ftory of Pygmalion, as related by Ovid, is to this pur- 
pofe.—Pygmalion, a famous ftatuary of Cyprus, detefting the 
women of that ifland for their licentioufnefs, ‘refolves to conti- 
nue in perpetual celibacy. But having formed a beautiful fta- 
tue, he falls in love with it. Venus, in compliance with his 
wifhes, gives it life; and Pygmalion marries his newly infpired 
miftrefs. 

The author of this poem has reprefented Pygmalion, as kin 
of Tyre.; But, asthe tranflator obferves, it feems to be fettled, 


On unqueftionable authority, that he was a very different perfon, 


- 





~ 





© Arift, Hift, Anim, ix. 12. Plat. Pheed.§35. Cic, Tufc.is § 73. 
Virg. Ecl. viii. Hor. iv. 2. 7 


5+ 1X. 29: 
+ Plin. Nat. Hit. x. 23. Gl. Var. Hift, i, 140 
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The original, which is printed at the bottom of each page, 
is {aid to have been reprefented at a temporary theatre, ereéted 
by Lord Villiers at Boulney. : 

The prefent tranflation is a.diffufive paraphrafe, embellifhed 
with many additional circumftances and defcriptions. 

The poetry. is animated, and breathes an uncommon 4fpirit of 
amorous enthufiafm. The reprefentation of the two characters, 
Pygmalion and Galatea, muft be a dangerous experiment on the 
virtue of the dramatis perfonz. 


Delineation, a Poem. to. 15.6d. Kearfly. 


The poet invokes the aid of the Mufes. One of them defcends 
from Parnaffus to his affiftance. He proceeds to applaud virtue, 
and attack vice in feveral well-known characters. _ Lord North 
ftands at the head of thofe whom he favours with his eyco- 
miums, and fome of the, leaders of oppofition are the charaéters 
he chiefly reprobates. While he is in his full career, ftigma- 
tizing and lafhing the delinquents, he is interrupted by the ap- 

arance of an extraordinary perfonage, who threatens to punith 

im for the malignity of his rhymes. He neverthelefs perfifts 

in his refolution to publifh them, and intreats the Mufe to con- 
vey them tothe printer. The Mufe complies with his requeft; 
and this production is communicated to the world with an af- 
furance, , 
6 That guilt and ‘folly fhall not fail to know, 

And feel how much the poet is their foe : 

While each exalted, truly lib’ral mind, 
| A never-failing friend fhall furely find.’ 

A generous declaration! which, it is to be hoped, the due 
ration of his poetical exiftence will enable him to fulfil. 


MEDIC A L. 
Guardian of Health. Vol. I. By N.D. Falck, M.D. Small 


8vo. Law. 
. This volume is divided into three parts, the firft of. which 
contains a defcription of the human body, anatomical and phy- 
fiological ; the fecond treats of the animal ceconomy in the ftate 
of health and difeafes ; and the third is employed on regimen, 
diet, and rules of preferving health. In general, the treatife 
affords a clear view of the feveral fubje&ts, which are occafionally 
enlivened by fhort declamatory fallies. 


D I-V IN: 1t-T Y, 


Fifteen Sermons on fele& Subjes 5 from the Manuferipts of the late 
Reverend Thomas Broughton, 4. M._ Prebendary of Sarum, 
-and Vicar of St.:Mary Radcliff and St. Thomas, ix Briftol, 
By the Rev. Thomas Broughton, 4. M. S8vo. 4s. Cadell. 


_ Thefe difcourfes are not publifhed with any views of difplay- 
ing the abilities of the author, as a writer, or a divine ; but in 
compliance with the requeit of fome of his parifhioners, among 
whom he refided thirty years. | 
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_ The fubjeéts are; the Example of Abrahath’s Faith, the Elo- 
uence of Chrift, the Parable of the Sower, the good Samaritan, 
the Parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus, the Ten Virgins, 
the Theory of Man; Hope in Chrift; the Joys of Heaven, 
the Repentance of a Sinner matter of Joy to the Angels, the 
Duty of loving our Enemies, the Argument from Miracles, the 
Converfion and Miniftry of St. Paul, 
- "Thefe-topics are treated in a pious, rational; and familiar 
manner. : 
Four Differtations, on the Nature.and Circumftances of the 
Life to come, were publifhed by this learned writer in 1768. . 


A Sermon preached before the Hon. Houfe of Commons, on Wednel= 
day, February 10, 1779: being the Day appointed far a Ge- 
neral Faft. By George Stinton, D. D, 4fo. 1s. Payneand Son. 
From thefé words of Se: Peter, ¢ Fear God, honour the king,’ 

the author deduces, and illuftratés the following rational prin- 

_ ciples: | 
¢ The inhabitants of thé earth are the créattires of God, who fu- 

perintends their conduct, and wills their happinefs: all the relations, 

whether immediate or remotes which are neceflary to their preferv- 
tion, or conducive to their welfare, are, in effect, of bis appoint- 
ment; anu the duties refulting from them, are enforced by his 
fanétions. Sovereigns then have a divine right to obedience; and 
fubje&s have the fame right to protection. The remedies which are 
to be applied in this world, when thefe rights are deliberately vio- 
lated on either fide, muft be left to the laws of every cominunity, or 
to the urgent neceflity of the cafe, but are not the proper flibject of 
any religious precept. It fhoti!d only be obferved, that no fuch 
évils could exift, nor any fuch rémedies be wanted, if the fear. of 

God were adopted as the ruling principle of aétion ; for then the 

performance of every duty, both focial and perfonal would be ef- 

fectually fecured.’ 


At the conclafion he very properly obferves, in reference to 
the general faft, that invectives on our enemies, or panegyrics 
on ourfelves, were not its proper employment ; that we appear- 
ed in the more immediate prefence of Almighty God to compofe 
our angry paffions, not to inflaence them ; to moderate our felf- 
partiality, not to dwell on our zeal or imaginary virtues. 


CONTROVERSIAL 


The Infpiration of the Holy Scriptares afferted and explained s ih 
Three Differtations. By John Kiddel.  8ve, 25. Dilly. 


In: this tract the author endeavours to give a plain and rational . 


anfwer to the following enquiries: 1, What feriptures are di- 
vinely infpired? 2. In what fenfe the holy fcriptures ate fo? 
And 3, What proof we have of their infpiration ? 

In an{wer to the firft queftion, he produces feveral arguments, 
drawn from references in the Gofpels to the books of the Old 
Teftament, ftom qiotations mdde by Chrift and his apoftles, 
from their reception of the Greek verfions and from 2 Tim. 
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iii. 15, to prove the divine origin and authority of the Old and 
New Teftament. ; s 
In his-reply to the fecond A qneion, he confiders the hiftorical, 
the moral or. devotional, and the prophetic parts of {cripture, 
feparately and diftin@ly.; and endeavours to thew, that the Holy 
Spirit afforded. all the affiftance, which was neceflary to make 
each of them infallible; and that the afliftance was more or lefs, 
as the fubject required ; but that he left the authors to exprefs 
themfelves in their own words and language, 
“In dnfwer to the third queftion, the author infifts on the types, 
ures, prophecies, &c. which abound in the Old Teftament ; 
he teftimony, of Chrift and his apoitles; the miraculous powers, 
with which moft ofthe facred writers were endowed, &c. 
« This is arational differtation, and affords as much fatisfaction, 
as can. be expetted from general obfervations on this complicated 
- and extenfive fabject. 
A Letier to the Rev. Mr. M. Browne, Author of Sunday Thoughts, 
» See»; upow the Downfall of Antichrif?. By the rev. A. Maddock, 
af Greaton, Northamptonfhire. Swe. 1s. Matthews, 
» Phis Writer contends, in oppofition to the fentiments of bifhop 
Wewton, that the feven epiftles to the feven churches are pro- 
phetical; that the Ephefian ftate of the church reprefents the 
Pe aoe agé ;‘the Smyrnean ftate, the time between. that pe- | 
nod and the reign.of Conftantine ; the Pergamean ftate, the 
intervd between, Conftantine and the year 606, * When the em- 
eror Phocas, or Rhogion, fet up the pope above all other ‘bi- 
ops, and:*Mahomet broached his errors in the Batt, &c.? 
;Accordihg® to: this writer’s computation, the weftern anti- 
chrift, -the pope, and the eaftern antichrift, the Turk, will 
both be caft down, ig the year 18665. , 


A. new Defence.of the Holy, Roman Church, againft Heretics and 
: Schifmatics.. Sve. 1s. Fielding azd Walker. 

An excellent irony, intended to expofe the pretended miracles, 
the indulgences, and the perfecuting principles of the church of 
Rome. | 
Poffcript to Dr. Price’s Sermon. on the Faft-Day ;. containing Re 

- marks on a Paffage in the Bifbop of London’s Sermen priached 
at the Chapel Royal on Ath-Wednefday af, | 

The bifhop of London, in his fermon, preached at the Chape 
Royal'on Ath-Wednefday, having occafion to mention thofe 
who aflume vifionary and impracticable principles, as the only 
true foundations of a free government, fubjoins the following 

note ; 

‘* As far as, in any inftance, the operation of any caufe comes in 
to reftrain the power of felf-government, fo far flavery is introduced.” 
Dr. Price, Obfervations‘on Civil Liberty. Seét. 1.“ The repre- 
_ fentation mult be complete. , No ftate, a part of which only is re« 
prefented in the legiflature that governs it, is felf-governed.” Ad« 
ditional Obfervations, Seét. I. From which it-follows, that a yaft 


majority of the people of England, all that have no vote for repree 
{entatives in parliament, are flaves,” 
In 
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In this Poftfcript Dr. Price explains and defends his notions of 
civil government. 


¢'In order to judge properly of thefe paflages, and the inference 
which the bifhop draws from them, I muft defire it may be confi- 
dered that I have repeatedly faid, that by the ftate I mean * the 
body of independent agents in the ftate ;” and that, confequently, 
the two propofitions which the bifhop muft maintain in oppofition 
to thofe which he has condemned, are hy 

* Firft, That the body of independent agents in a ftate may be 
free in thofe inftances in which they want the power of felf-govern- 
ment. And. 

* Secondly, That they may poffefs the power of felf-government, 
and yet a vaft majority of them have no vote or fhare, either by 
themfelves or their reprefentatives, in government. 

‘ Our fituation in this country is indeed calamitous, if, as the 
bifhop intimates, we are under a neceffity of either admitting thefe 
propofitions, or granting that we are flaves.—-The following obfer- 
vations, however, on which I have laid much ftrefs, thould not be 
forgotten. | 3 é 

« In the firft place, liberty and flavery may exift more or lefs in 
different ftates; and, in ane and. the fame ftate, they may be mixed 
and blended in various ways and degrees. What I have afferted is, 
that as far asa ftate wants a complete reprefentation, fo far it is not 
felf-governed; and that as far as it is not felf-governed, fo far it is 
enflaved. If it is partially reprefented, it is partially enflaved. If 
it is not af all reprefented, it is entirely enflaved. 

* Secondly, I have carefully diftinguifhed between the cafual en- 
joyment of freedom, and a conititution of government /ecuring free- 
dom, A ftate may enjoy freedom under a depot, if he is wife and 
virtuous ; but fuch freedom depending on the will of one man, 
which in the end muft prove the mifery of all men, and not being 
derived from a free conftitution, the ftate would, in reality, be en- 
flaved.—So, in Britain, we might enjoy freedom in confequence of 
the lenity or connivance of our governors; but if it depended 
chiefly on their goodne(fs, or if a vaf majority of the people had no 
fhare in Jegiflation, we fhould, undoubtedly, whatever happinefs 
we might enjoy in other refpects, be fa farenflaved. Second Tract, 

age 3d. 
: Thirdly, I have afferted, that even a partial reprefentation in the 
legiflature of a country is in the higheft degree favourable to public 
liberty, and one of the greatett bleflings, PROVIDED it is freely 
chofen, fubject to no corrupt influence, frequently changed, and 
vefted with fuch powers as the conttitution gives to our Houfe. of 
Commons. Second Tract, pages 35 and 39. . 


The author endeavours to maintain his ground by feveral other 
confiderations, But we muft refer thofe readers to the Poftfcript, 
who with to gain an adequate notion of his defence; and fhall 
only take the liberty to interpofe the following queries: Is not 
his lordfhip’s inference fairly deducible from Dr. Price’s own 
words? fs not a complete reprefentation, upon the do€tor’s prin- 
ciples, abfolutely impoffible ? Are not rhe commons of England 

the reprefentatives of the whole body of the people, as well as of 
the electors ; or, are they not truttees for the liberty of every in- 
dividual? And therefore, in this cafe, is it not a mere difpute about 
words’ to talk of a partial reprefentation, and a partial flavery? . 
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MIS Cc. 8:L'L:A:N.28.0..U.-&, 


The Cafe and Memoirs of the late Rev. Mr. James Hackman, and 
of bis Acquaintance with the late Mifs Martha Reay. 8vo. 15, 
Kearily. 

Many of the particulars in thefe Memoirs are faid to have been 
communicated by Mr. Hackman, while he was in confinement. 
The author tells us, that this unfortunate man was not twenty 
years of age, when he firft became acquainted with Mifs Reay; 
that they had many private interviews ; and had actually agreed 
to marry, on his return from Ireland, whither he was then go- 
ing with the 68th regiment; that he quitted the army by her 
advice ; but foon afterwards, finding himfelf excluded from her 
company, he gave way to an unbounded grief; that however he 
did not form any defign of putting a period to his life, till he 
faw her in company with another gentleman at the theatre; and 
that he had not the leaft intention to kill her, till he came up to 
her in the Piazza, and was overcome by ‘ a momentary phrenzy,? 

Improbe amor, quid non mortali a pectora cogis ! 
‘This ‘is a crude and inaccurate compofition ; but we prefume 
the principal facts are authentic. 


A Treatife on the Culture of the Tobacco Plant; with the Manner 
. in which it is ufaally cured. To which are prefixed two Plates 
of the Plant ana ats Flowers. Sve. 23$e 6a. Johnfon. 
"Among the many ill confequences of the prefent unhappy con- 
teft with America, the fupply of tobacco is rendered very pre- 
carious: and as that plant is become, by cuftom, one of the ne- 
ceflaries of life, every attempt to fupply the market with greater 
certainty, and at 2 moderate rate, is laudable, and worthy at- 
tention.. The author.of this tra&t, has given a concife account of 
the difcovery and ufes of tobacco, with a defcription of the plant, 
the method of cultivating, and the manner of curing it; which 
will enable thofe, who may attempt rearing it, to try the ex- 
periment, and afcertain the poffibility of producing a fufficient 
aantity for our own confumption.—As this is the feafon for 
owing, the pamphlet could not have appeared more opportunely. 

A hint the author has dropped at the clofe of the firft chapter, 
merits the attention of the public: we fhall lay it before our 
readers : : 

* Tobacco has been found by the Americans to anfwer the pur» 
-pofe of tanning leather, as well, if not better than bark ; and, was 
not the latter fo plentiful in their country, would be generally ufed 
by them inftead of it. I have been \witnefs to many experiments 
wherein it has proved fuccefsful, efpecially on the thinner forts of 
hides, and can fafely pronounce it to be, in countries where bark 
is {carce, a valuable fubititute for that article.’ 

The Exhibition, or a Second Anticipation. Being Remarks on the 
principal Works to be exhibited newt Month at the Riyal Academy. 
~8u0. 25.64. Richardfon and Urquhart. | 

The author of this pamphlet appears to be a perfon of tafte in 
the fine arts; and though hjs opinioa may not implicigly govera 
Fadia that 
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that of others, we hope it will at leaft induce-thofe who fhall dif- 

fer from him to give fuch reafons for their difient, as may thow 

themfelyes. to be influenced by rational confiderations, not by 
‘prejudice. 


Lhe Governef. From the French of Monfieur LeFevres Franflated 
by EB. Ps. Smal/ 8vo. 15. Deodfley. 
- he original of this Effay is printed- in -L*Efprit de PEncy- 
clopedie, and intitled La Governante.. The defign of it is to 
int out a mild, lenient, and eafy mode of difcipline, calcu- 
dated to form the minds of children in their earlief# infancy, to 
conduct them in the paths of honour and virtae, to make them 
‘agreeable in company and converfation, and ufeful members of 
fociety. seh: 

The method propofed, is to obviate all bad propenfities ; or 
to reftrain every emotion of perverfenefs, pride, ill-humour, 
impatience, and difobédience, upon their very firft appearance ; 
and, on the other hand, to cherifh and encourage every contrary 
principle, by a mild, inflexible authority. “ 

Thefe infructions are applicable to both fexes, and to chil- 
dren of all ranks. 3 

We would recommend this, tract to. every parent, who has 
fenfe, patience, and fortitude,. to follow the..directions, which 
the author prefcribes. 

-Beffons for Children. of Three Years old. Part Il. 6d. fewed. 

. | : Johnfon. 

Leffins for Children from Three to Four Years.old. 6d. fewed. 
3 Johnfon. * apa iss 

Thefe are very proper books for little children. The chit- 
chat, of which they confift, is-adapted to their capacities: the 
fentences are fhort ; and the type large and clear. 

Two little volumes by the fame author were publifhed the laft 
year *. 
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Extraé& of a Letter from the Author of Le@tures on the Church 

~ Catechifm, relative to the Aéts of Pilate, mentioned in our 

- Jaft Number, to which we muoft refer the reader, and leave 
him, to judge for himfelf, | 


w+. * Ll newer bad the leaft idea of doing credit to thofe accounts, 
avbich Dr. Larduer.and others treat as fpurious. I meant only to 
affert my cpinion, with regard to the authenticity of the teftimony of 
Tertullian and Fuftin Martyr; which Dr. Lardner bimfelf, among 
‘many others, thinks very refpeZiable. In this matter Iyrather blame 
myfelf for a negligent expreffion, than you for a hafty cenfure: for, I 
own, [think the note, which gave occafien to ‘your remark, though, 
“if you objerve, it-refers only to the tefimony of thofe. two writers, is 
however very -loofely exprefed.’ 





So 
a tats — 


@ See Crit, Rev. vol, xlvi, p. 160, 
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